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Agency for American Libraries 


EDW. ALLEN SON, 


KING EDWARD MANSIONS, 14 GRAPE STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. C. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Beoks sent by Mail, Parcel, er as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Pertodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians whe require Bocks from Great Britain are advised to lese no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, cwing mainly te 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
su We have nevez had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various d:ties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of a and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and oe our advice always been sound and 
to our sheesbnas and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—4#a re, case of public men visiting London 
- requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 

rs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
te the Intellectuai Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over three million Books. 


1866-1907. 
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NELSON'S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


The works of the best authors have 
never been obtainable in a form so 
elegant —nothing like the New Century 
Library has ever been produced. Large 
novels formerly requiring two bulky 
volumes are issued in one handsome 
book, not thicker chan a monthly 


Old style 
Twe 
Volumes 


New style 
complete in 
One Velume 


<A magazine and of pocket size-6\ x 444 
inches, yet the size of the type is not 
Type Same Size 


Just Published 


CEORCE ELIOT’S WORKS 


The Finest Set of Eliot on the Market. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 


1. ADAM BEDE 5. SCENES ef CLERICAL LIFE 9. DANIEL DERONDA L 
2. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS = 6. SILAS MARNER 10. DANIEL DERONDA II, 
8. FELIX HOLT 7. MIDDLEMARCH I. 11. POEMS 

4. ROMOLA | 8 MIDDLEMAROH II. 12. ESSAYS 


Each volume contains a frontispiece beautifully printed on India tint paper, and they are handsomely 
bound in the following stvles: 

GREEN CLOTH, top, frontispiece Per volume, $1.00 
GREEN LEATHER LIMP, gilt op, frontispiece, bookmark, in lea aaa oe Per volume, 1.25 
Complete sets of 12 volumes in a neat box. Cloth, $12.00; Leather Limp, $15.00 
Soild either in Single Volumes or in Sets 


Published. Complete Works of 
SHAKESPEARE 6 Volumes THACKERAY 14 Volumes AUSTEN 2 Volumes 
DICKENS Volumes sooTT 25 Volumes BRONTES Volumes 
And Selected Works of the Best Authors 
Prices, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50, according to the style of binding. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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Book Stack for New York Public Library 


The Above Model Submitted by 


and Contract Awarded to 


IRON WORKS 


THE SNEAD & CO 


Foot of Pine Street, 


N. J 


Jersey City, 
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WHY 


HE term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic, or barbarian, and as used by « 
: i Christians means an idolatrous or godless man=—a heathen: A heathen means a 4 
heather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this P 
term fagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotie, three of the 
greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy. These men were not 
rustics or barbarians and not ged/ess, but eminently *‘ godly,’ and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a hfe of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament 
was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal sou! and 
its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of yt 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golden 
Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get 
a true idea of “ pagan”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entutled The Athics os the Greek 
Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and 
a Life of Socrates. 


PRICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS f 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Branches Chicago and London 


GAYLORD BROS.’ | 


PAMPHLET BINDER} | 


For binding, holding and pre- 
serving pamphlets, magazines, 
reports, catalogues, schedules 
and papers of any description. 


| A Practical Binder 


| Moderate in price 


Sampl.s and descriptive circular sent upon application. 


| GAYLORD BROS. wt SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
| Makers of Bo 


| 16 different sizes 4 
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The First of a Series of Biographies of Leading Americans 


R. M. Johnston’s LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Biographies of Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, ** Stonewall” Jackson, and Joseph E. Johnson. By 
the author of ‘‘ Napoleon,” etc. 1 vol. with 13 portraits. Probable price, $1.75 net. 


W. F. Johnson’s FOUR CENTURIES OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


$3.00 net ; $3.25 postpaid. 
‘*The most thorough and comprehensive work that has yet appeared on the Panama 
Canal.” — Nation. 


L. T. Hobhouse’s MORALS IN EVOLUTION 


375+294 pp. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00 net ; by mail, $5.30. 

‘*€verywhere there is evidence of the most painstaking reference to the sources and 
nothing suggestive of the superficialities of the mere generalizer. . . . A unique value asa 
collection of the facts upon which any interpretation of morality must be based. A vast 
collection of material.”—/Prof. Norman Wilde of the University of Minnesota in a three page 
review im the Journal of Philosophy. 


J. L. Given’s MAKING A NEWSPAPER 


The author was recently with the New York Evening Sun. $1.50 net, by mail $1.62. 


Mary W. Plummer’s ROY AND RAY IN MEXICO 


An illustrated story of Mexican travel for children. By the Director of the 
Pratt Institute Library School. $1.75 net, by mail, $1.92. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NEW LARGE TYPE SHAKESPEARE 


Complete works. Edited by W. J. Craic, M.A. With portrait and a Glossary. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Oxford India paper edition, cloth, $2.50; Venetian morocco, $3.75; Persian morocco, $4.50. 

Oxford India paper edition, with illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, cloth, $3.00; Rutland 
morocco, $5.00. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPELLING REFORM 


By the Rev. Prof. W. W. Skear. Being’a lecture delivered before the British Academy, May 2, 
1906. 8VO, paper covers, 25 cents. 
** Everyone interested in spelling reform should read this lecture.” 


THE KING’S ENGLISH: 


The common errors into which writers are liable to fall, and how such errors can be avoided. By 
H. W. F. and F. C. F. Crown 8vo, cloth, $:.75.4 


**Sure to find readers and to be talked about.""—N. }. Sux. 
book that will be found as entertaining as it is helpful."—N. 7rréune 
“Scholarly, pleasantly allusive, and not untinged with humor.’’—7he Dra/ 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812 


By C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, with 8 maps, $4.15. A graphic and impartial account of the war between 
Great Britain and the United States, 1812-15. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (“Skancn") 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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This notable series has been planned to embrace all the master- ; 
pieces of song and piano literature; to gather into superbly made volumes of i 
uniform size and binding the best work of the best composers, edited by men of 
authority. Each volume is independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself. 


THE EDITORS 


The vital importance was recognized of securing, for the editorial prepa- 
ration of each volume, men whose ability, and whose mastery of the subjects 
assigned them, were assured by their reputation and achievement. From the 
ranks of eminent critics, composers and executants, those were chosen whose 
enthusiasm for certain composers gave pledge that they would do their work 
con amore. In an uncommon degree, therefore, the resulting collections are 
at once catholic and discriminating ; and the prefatory essays present a fresh 
and stimulating appreciation of the subject treated. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Each volume contains the best obtainable authentic portrait of the com- 
poser or composers represented. 

With the music is given, as far as known, the date of composition, and the 
contents, where possible, are arranged chronologically. 

The various song volumes are issued in two editions—one for high voice 
and one for low voice. 

In the songs by foreign composers the original texts are in all cases 
given. Inthe important matter of adequate translations THE MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY excells all other collections. 

The music pages, printed oma specially made paper, are uniformly of full 
folio size. 

The volumes are artistically bound in paper with cloth back, and also in 


full cloth, gilt. 


VOLUMES ISSUED 


Up to date, there have been issued in THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
twenty-six volumes, of which fourteen are devoted to song and twelve to piano 
compositions. The great classical writers such as Handel and Mozart, the 
great moderns such as Schumann and Wagner are adequately represented ; 
the field of recent song composition in France and America is admirably indi- 
cated; anthologies of early Italian and French piano music show successful 
research ; and the rich treasure-house of folksong has not been neglected. 
The foregoing makes apparent the scope of the series as well as the progress 
already made along the lines projected. 


Send for Special Terms to Libraries, and Descriptive Booklet, with Portraits / 
of the Editors, and for Contents of Volumes Issued. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Co-oPERATION with the schools is only one 
phase of the educational work of the public 
library, but it has perhaps greater possibilities 
of development and usefulness than almost 
any other branch of library activity. The 
basis of the library’s relations with the 
schools should be a realization of the fact 
that the library is a supplement and an exten- 
sion to the school course —that its function 
is not the formal education of youth for a 
given period, but the informal encourage- 
ment of education and mental development 
during and after the school period. Viewed 
thus, the supply of books to schools, the use 
of classroom libraries, talks to teachers and 
to school children, fall in their proper place 
as means to an end, important in themselves, 
but less important than the purpose they are 
to serve. It is as these facilities bring to the 
community recognition and acceptance of the 
public library as a means of individual devel- 
opment that they are of prime importance. 
The more easily, pleasantly and freely the re- 
sources of the library are made known to the 
schcol, the more surely will the library be 
made a center of influence for adult users 
as time goes on. In pointing out the im- 
portance of supplying means of self educa- 
tion to the adult foreign population, Miss 
Campbell indicates one line of what may be 
called the school work distinctive to and 
characteristic of the public library; in the 
departments for the blind, the development of 
technical and industrial collections, the free 
lecture courses, and the ample facilities ex- 
tended to individual students, the public li- 
brary is carrying on its own educational 
work, allied with that of the school, but reach- 
ing beyond it into the adult life of the com- 
munity, 


NATURALLY the work of the children’s de- 
partment bears a close relation to the formal 
school work of the public library. The chil- 
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dren’s department has been systematized and 
developed to an amazing degree within the 
last decade, and on the whole the children’s 
rooms throughout the country conform to a 
high standard in methods and in principles. 
In its earlier days few movements had more 
cause to cry “Deliver me from my friends,” 
for most of the criticisms of children’s library 
work have been based upon ill advised and 
sentimental outpourings of enthusiastic news- 
paper scribes, who produced “write ups” glor- 
ifying the dear little tots seated in dear little 
chairs poring over musty tomes at dear little 
tables, or clustered about the knee of the fair 
young librarian. All of which was pleasing 
to the average reader, but offered fine material 
for the cynical critic, who created therefrom 
a mirthful but hard-worked jest. Very re- 
cently the bones of this ancient children’s li- 
brary jest were disinterred and rattled noisily 
for the edification of English librarians, and 
it will probably be many a day before it is 
finally permitted to rest in peace. 
ter of fact, sarcastic criticism or humorous de- 
preciation of the work for children carried on 
in American public libraries proceeds almost 
without exception from those who know little 
or nothing about the subject. Any one who 
has visited and observed carefully the chil- 
dren’s rooms in the branch libraries of such 
cities as Fittsburgh, Brooklyn, New York or 
Boston, or who is familiar with what is being 
done in this line by hundreds of little public 
libraries through the smal] cities and towns, 
must feel pride and delight at the way in 
which the library is developing imagination, 


Sut as a mat- 


strengthening intelligence and improving man- 
ners among thousands of children who would 
otherwise remain untouched by the ennobling 
influence of good books. There are still 
crudities of method and unfit children’s libra- 
rians to be found, but these sink to a small 
minority when compared with the amount of 
good and fruitful work that is being done in 
this department of library activity. 
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It is a pleasure to extend to the officers and 
members of the Ontario Library Association 
felicitations upon the success of the annual 
meeting, just concluded, which marks the 
seventh year of the organization of library in- 
terests in Ontario. During the existence of 
the association it has done much to promote 
the welfare of libraries in the province, and 
it has had the substantial co-operation of the 
government, which has just agreed to publish 
the full proceedings of the annual meetings. 
Advance has been made in the adoption of 
modern methods in the libraries of the prov- 
ince; the ligt of new buildings is a notable 
one, largely owing to Mr. Carnegie; the use 
of travelling libraries has been extended; and 
the co-operative preparation of book lists has 
been undertaken. Other movements designed 
to increase library efficiency and develop 
esprit de corps have been proposed or be- 
gun. The record of development is encour- 
aging in itself, and particularly interest- 
ing ir view of the invitation now before 
the American Library Association to meet in 
Ottawa in 1908, which was heartily endorsed 
at the Toronto meeting. Such a Canadian 
conference would undoubtedly be most in- 
teresting in itself, and as an object lesson in 
the development of Canadian library interests 
since the Montreal Conference of 1900. 


THE question of net prices is again to the 
front in England as well as in this country; 
and the English librarians and publishers 
have taken the wise course of appointing com- 
mittees of conference, that each side may at 
least understand the position of the other. 
The situation in this country is apparently not 
practically affected by the change of front of 
the American Publishers’ Association, pre- 
viously noted; but the proposal of a militant 
librarian that the librarians should teach a 
lesson to the publishers by a prosecution on 
behalf of the American Library Association 
against the American Publishers’ Association 
would not, we fear, produce results commen- 
surate with the trouble and cost of litiga- 
tion, if it produced, indeed, any tangible 
results. The effects are stili evident of 
the unfortunately aggressive attitude taken 
« few years ago by members of the A. L, 
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A, just as its committee was on the verge 
of obtaining better relations with pub- 
lishers; and we reiterate the suggestion that 
the A. L. A. committee on bookbuying be in- 
structed or a special committee be appointed to 
invite a conference with a similar committee 
of the publishers, who after the lesson taught 
them in the courts, by the decision in the drug 
cases, will perhaps be in a more tractable state 
of mind. ‘There is no loss of dignity in seck- 
ing to bring about friendly understanding in 
place of acrid polemics; but it should be kept 
in mind that if anything effective is to be ac- 
complished, a committee which acts in good 
faith and is making progress should have fair 
opportunity to conclude and report upon its 
labors, without being prematurely disposed of 
by interference or antagonism on the part of 
those who fail to recognize the difficulties to 
be overcome or are unwiliing to await a state- 
ment of results. 


It is with great pleasure that the editor of 
the Lmmrary JOURNAL announces the return of 
Miss Helen E. Haines to her post as manag- 
ing editor of the JourNAL, from which she 
has been absent for six months as the conse- 
quence of serious illness resulting from her 
work in connection with the JourNaAL and 
the Library Association. The many gratify- 
ing evidences of sympathy which have reached 
the JourNAL during her absence indicate how 
large is the library circle of friends who will 
rejoice in her recovery. The editor takes this 
occasion to record the indebtedness of the 
JourNnaL and of its readers to Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord, librarian of the Pratt Institute Library, 
who volunteered, in friendly sympathy, at the 
start of Miss Haines’ illness to take up as a 
piece of emergency work much of the detail 
of the JourNAL, and who has since, by cour- 
tesy of the trustees of the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, to whom acknowledgment is also due, 
filled in a large measure Miss Haines’ post 
during the six months of her absence. Recogni- 
tion should be made of both the administra- 
tive and journalistic ability with which Miss 
Lord has filled the double post in the Pratt 
Institute Library and in the office of the Jour- 
NAL under difficult and trying circumstances, 
and this record is “spread upon the minutes” 
in well-deserved acknowledgment. 
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Epucation has many values, many motives, 
many objects, relative on one side to the re- 
cipient of it, on the other side to his fellow 
men—to the sections of society with which 
he has to do — to his public. We may say that 
these two interests, the personal and the public, 
coincide; since any education of a man that 
will rightly satisfy one of them in its general 
results is quite certain to be satisfying to the 
other; but they may differ in the make-up of 
the satisfaction. That part of a man’s educa- 
ion which is specially preparatory for his work 
in life, and for the footing he is to have among 
his fellow-workers, is more important to him- 
self than to the people of his public, as a gen- 
eral rule. It is not always so. We cannot 
think it in the case of the exceptional men 
who become our leaders in wise public action, 
or of the inspiring thinkers, poets, artists, dis- 
coverers, inventors, who serve the world more 
than they serve themselves in what they do. 
Whatever contributed in the smallest measure 
to their preparation for that service has un- 
doubted importance to their fellow men, ex- 
ceeding its importance to themselves. But 
the relation of the average man to his public 
is very different from this. His efficiency as 
a worker, in the social organization of work, is 
important, of course, to those who live and 
work with him, but far less so than it is to 
himself. In that large part of his youthful 
schooling which has to do, in the main, with 
his equipment for some performance cf labor 
in life — which teaches him to read, write and 
reckon, to speak grammatically, to know some- 
thing geographically of the world and to have 
some smatterings of physical science, he is a 
student in his own interest, I am sure, more 
than in any other. And so, too, I think, we 
may still regard him in all that is strictly 
technical and professional in his education, 
to the end of its tuitional stage. That which 
we look upon as the practical side of educa- 
tion is not the side that claims and enlists any 
real depth or warmth of public interest in 


*Read before Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A READING PUBLIC * 


By J. N 
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thinking minds. The magnificent liberality of 
public feeling which has created great systems 
of free schools for the universal instruction of 
the young, in all fairly civilized countries, 
could not have been evoked, because it could 
not be justified, by the fruits that are culti- 
vated on that side of the teaching, alone. 

It is on the other side of educational en- 
deavor that society at large finds powerful 
reasons for interesting itself in what is done. 
The interest there is in the quality to be 
given, not to the work of the man, but to the 
man himself. What he shall be in his human 
fellowships; how he shall relate himself to 
his neighbors in life; what his social attitude 
and influence shall be, and whether tending 
to peace, order, purity, and the uplift of con- 
ditions around him, or to the help of what is 
evil and mean: those are the questions which 
make the freedom, the universality and the 
public direction of education the most pro- 
found of all social concerns. It is true that 
they are far from being questions of education 
alone. Education can never answer them, 
even mainly, or be expected to do so; because 
the making of the man is in his ancestry, and 
in the home of his childhood, and in other inti- 
mate pressures upon his plastic youth, more 
generally than it can be in his schools. But 
the school is the one shaping agency which 
the organized public of his city, his state or 
his nation has power to bring to bear upon 
him in a systematic way, and therefore his 
public must concentrate there its chief en- 
deavor to mould him into the kind of neighbor 
and citizen it desires. 

As public institutions, then, the primary 
and most earnest purpose of our schools must 
be to waken, stimulate and develop in the 
young of the community such capabilities and 
dispositions as tend to social harmony and the 
common good. That must be their higher 
purpose, quite above the needful but second- 
ary aims which look rather to the equipments 
and furnishings of young men and women for 
their personal careers. The distinction I 
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make here involves more than the difference 
of purpose described. The processes of 
equipment in one case and of development in 
the other are quite unlike. In the one there 
is more of a quantitative giving and storing of 
knowledge for direct practical use; in the 
other there is more of a broad cultivation of 
mind and spirit, intellectually and morally, by 
pregnant seed-sowings of knowledge for its 
fruitage, in thought, in expanded conceptions, 
in a vivified imagination, in ennobled aspira- 
tions, in the ideals and principles which all 
men know to be the mark of human character 
at its best. The one is a process of teaching, 
in the minor meaning of the term, the other 
a process of culture. Education involves both 
teaching and culture, but they represent, re- 
spectively, the ground and the crown of its 
work. 

As between these two ends, I think it impor- 
tant to learn, as definitely as we can, how the 
general work of our schools distributes itself. 
A slight analysis of operations in the school- 
room leads me to think of them, in a homely 
way, as being divisible into four descriptions 
of work: 1, mental tool-making; 2, mental 
storage; 3, mental athletics; 4, spiritual cul- 
ture In the elementary teaching of those 
arts which develop the use of letters and of 
numbers — that is, in reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, and even algebra, to 
some extent—we are simply giving an in- 
dispensable equipment of tools to the mind, 
providing it with needed implements of its 
action, which make education possible, but 
which ere not real factors of education in the 
least degree. Something, indeed, of what I 
have described as mental storage and mental 
athletics — in other words, freightage of mem- 
ory and a strengthening exercise of various 
faculties of mind — is involved in these teach- 
ings, especially as they pass into the higher 
reaches of grammatical and mathematical sci- 
ence; but essentially and mainly they are as 
I have described them —a mere tool-making 
work. Then comes the large group of studies 
which, so far as the common schools can 
deal with them, are especially directed toward 
the acquisition of a useful store of facts and 
a right exercise of judgment, reason and imag- 
ination upon the facts. I should put into 
this group nearly all that remains of the 
usual curriculum of the elementary and sec- 
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or dary schools. That is, I should assign to it 
those elementary courses of study in natural 
science, geography, history, civics, which most 
schools are restricted to. Certainly the edu- 
cational product from these elementary studies 
in great subjects, narrowed as they are nec- 
essarily in all schools for general instruction, 
does go mostly into what I have classified as 
being for storage or for athletic effect; and 
what they yield as a by-product of expansive 
and refining culture can never be large. Not 
that the needed germinals of fine feeling and 
high thought are wanting in those studies, 
for human history and natural science are 
alive with them. ‘The inspirations and the 
warnings of career and character in history; 
the powerful attractions and repulsions in it; 
the impressive working of good and evil in- 
fluences ; the profound exhibit of moral causes 
and effects; the thrilling appeals to great so- 
cializing emotions, of patriotism and of the 
broad sympathies of race and human kind — 
what sources of growth and strength in char- 
acter could be richer or ampler than these? 
And, then, the mysteries and sublimities that 
science half discloses; the infinities of the 
seen and the unseen universe of things; the 
haunting, insistent, insoluble questions of God 
and man and life and lifeless matter that it 
thrusts into thought! Can a young mind be 
brought to touch with these great matters 
and not be impregnated with something of 
their greatness — exalted to some measure of 
new capacity in the spirit if not in the power 
of the brain? Surely not. But how much can 
any ordinary young mind in any ordinary 
school be pushed into touch with the deep 
meanings in science and history, through the 
hedges of hard fact that have to be broken 
down in reaching them? While the schools 
are required to divide their time and their 
labor between so many sciences and so many 
divisions of history, and while such masses 
of elementary fact are to be gathered and 
stocked in understanding and memory, before 
the young mind is ready for the vitalizing 
ideas and inspirations they envelop, what 
time, what strength, what warmth and en- 
during energy of spirit is left in teachers or 
pupils for more than a skilful handling and 
busy storage of the dry knowledge of fact? 
I do not know that the situation can be 
changed, since the germs of all culture are 
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kernelled in this dry seed-corn of circumstan- 
tial fact. The escape from it, if there be one, 
must be by a concentration of our school work 
in fewer fields, storing the seed-corn of fewer 
sciences and histories, in order to plant more 
of it for the ultimate fruits. With what ef- 
fects that might be done I am unprepared to 
judge, for I have no experience in teaching to 
reason from; but I am drawn theoretically to 
the belief that our schools would work to truer 
ends of education if the range of study in them 
was considerably less. 

But this is not the point to which I have 
aimed my remarks. I am not presumptuous 
enough to offer plans for a reformation of 
work. My wish is to turn attention 
to the scantiness of opportunity, within the 
period and under present conditions of com- 
mon school teaching, for attaining that real 
beyond 
all equipments and furnishings and exercises 
of mind, and which is realized in what we 
describe as its moral and rational culture — 
the culture of its spirit, of its ideals, of the 
disposition of its motives and desires. This 
includes all that goes into character; all that 
makes for auality of feeling and thought; 
all that contributes to growth, enlargement, 
uplift of nature in men and women, and all 
that refines and purifies the forces which act 
in their lives. It is that in education which 
makes schools the first and greatest interest 
of society, and which demands and com- 
mands support for them from the public 
purse. And yet I am saying that there is little 
of this ultimate of education —this realiza- 
tion of what we care most to obtain from it, 
which is or can be reached by the teaching 
of the generality of our public schools. That 
may seem to be an accusation of failure on 
the part of the schools to justify their exist- 
ence as public institutions, and a condemna- 
tion, therefore, of free public instruction; but 
it is not. It is simply a recognition of the 
fact that the instruction of childhood and 
youth is, or ought to be, introductory to edu- 
cation, and cannot be much more; that school- 
teaching, within the period to which it is limit- 
ed, cannot go much beyond the necessary prep- 
aration of mind for its culture in quality and 
spirit; for the best using of its acquired learn- 
ing and its matured powers; for self-training 
and self-direction on right lines, to realize the 


school 


and true end of education which lies 
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for itself, and for its fellows in 
It may 


best in itself, 
the social organizations of mankind. 
be possible to carry the work of the schools far- 


ther than now into these finals of education ; 
but I am persuaded that sufficiency in them for 
the satisfaction of the public interest in that 
When it has 
given to its pupils a fair equipment of the in- 
and of social com- 
with 


outcome can never be hoped. 
struments of education 
merce, in arts of language and number, 
a needful store of elementary and fundamental 
knowledge, and an effective discipline of the 
faculties of their minds, the most that a com- 
mon school can be asked to do, beyond that, 
is to send them forth with keen appetites and 
hungerings of mind; with a tempting taste of 
its finer and richer with inspiring 
glimpses of the life of large knowledge and 
high thought, and an ardent wish and will to 
live that life. 

It is thus that I would define the 
of our public schools, describing them as in- 
stitutions for fitting the young of the com- 
for self-education and for impelling 
that pursuit throughout their lives. 


foods; 


function 


munity 
them te 
It was a dim perception of this which began, 
half a century ago, to free libraries, 
auxiliary and supplemental to free schools; 


create 
and no creative movement more important has 
in the evolution of the demo- 
have 


ever occurred 
cratic social state. So far, perhaps, we 
had little more than intimations and promises 
of its effects; but those, as I construe them, 
are all pointing 
an ultimate 
years ago, 

ample of a library for the free circulation of 
books at public cost, 
multiplied with extraordinary 
made almost universal in our American cities 
and towns; but during more than half that pe- 
riod they stood quite apart from the schools 
distinct and independent in their educational 
The two institutions were focused to 
say, but on different 


harvests of 
fruit. fifty 
set before the world the first 


to inestimable 


Since Boston, seven 


such libraries have been 
rapidity and 


work, 
the same purpose, we may 
lines. There was harmony but not co-opera- 
tion in what they did. The librarian was con- 
ceived to be a successor to the teacher, whose 
work he took up and carried forward, with a 
break of continuity between the two. Time 
was needed for disclosing the natural assim- 
ilation of their labors and their influence, and 
the potent reinforcement they could bring to 
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each other by coming together, side by side 
and hand in hand. It is not yet a score of 
years since experiments to that end were be- 
gun; and now there are few cities or consid- 
erable towns in the United States where more 
or less of an effeetive co-operation between 
library and school has not been brought about. 
It hardly needs to be said that the chief aim 
in this co-operation is to bring the young to 
an early acquaintance with books as litera- 
ture; not as subjects of an exacted task-work, 
but as offerings of a satisfaction and delight 
which all minds of a healthy nature should 
be fitted to enjoy. Partly it is to break or 
weaken the association of books with dry 
texts and compulsory study in childish 
thought — which is an object of no light im- 
portance; but, much more, it is to waken a 
consciousness in the young of the attractions 
of that illimitable world of knowledge, of 
imagination, of ideas and ideals, which lies 
beyond the teaching of their schools, but 
which that teaching prepares them to explore 
for themselves. 

If I speak only of books, it is not because 
I think of them as the one important source 
of this after-school culture in quality of dis- 
position and mind. On the contrary, I have 
no doubt that the finest and broadest of all 
culture comes from gracious influences in the 
social environment of those fortunate ones 
who find it awaiting them in the circumstances 
of their lives. It is a plant of character that 
breeds perennially, from generation to gen- 
eration, and the growth from old roots is 
Stronger and richer than the growth from 
new seeds. But where the old roots are want- 
ing — where the family and social surround- 
ings of the youth of the time are rude or 
mean or narrow in example and influence, and 
the plant of a better quality of men and 
women must be started from the seed, is 
there any other seed of such available ex- 
cellence as that to be found in books? If we 
could bring all of our young people into daily 
intimacy of association with men and women 
of gentle nurture, of noble temper, of large 
intelligence, to listen to their talk, to observe 
their lives, to catch the habit of the working 
of their minds, that would be surely the ideal, 
the perfected education. In default of that, 
can we do anything better for our young folk 
than to charm them with the portraiture of 


such characters, the story of such lives, the 
messages from such minds, that are in books? 

This, then, is what I look upon as the great 
office of common schools: to interest their 
pupils in the literature of culture, ergaging 
them, by wakened tastes and desires of their 
own, in the habitual reading of books which 
tend to inspire the larger, higher and purer 
motives of life; and when I speak of “the 
education of a reading public” I am thinking 
of a public that shall be inclined toward the 
reading which has that result. With a certain 
literalness of truth it can be said that we have 
a reading public already, since most of the 
American people read something; but, educa- 
tionally considered, the something is nothing, 
or worse than nothing, when taken, as so 
much of it is, from newspapers and novels of 
the lower sort. A true newspaper, veracious, 
conscientious, broadly intelligent, seriously 
thoughtful, honestly endeavoring to be a faith- 
ful historian of the passing day, is an educat- 
ing agent of the greatest possible power. 
Nothing can feed a mind better, for the liberal, 
large growth of conceptions, judgments, feel- 
ings, imaginations, interests in life, than a 
wholesome attention to the day by day move- 
ment of significant and suggestive events in 
the whole round world. It is the study of 
history at its birth — history all alive, quiver- 
ing with the play of the forces that are ac- 
tive in it—and its appeals are more power- 
ful, its lessons of human experience more im- 
pressive, its examples more effective than 
those of the resurrected history of the past 
can be. But this implies “news” in the sense 
of intelligence; “news” of an historical qual- 
ity; information of daily happenings that 
have substantial interest or importance to the 
public at large or to a public of some lecal- 
ized range. It calls for journalistic reading 
very different from that of the sheets which 
seem attractive to a great number of American 
readers to-day; as different as the meats that 
are spread on a wholesome table are different 
from the swill that is poured for swine. If 
there is an undertaking or enterprise which 
ought to be deemed one of most serious re- 
sponsibility to the public, and so held to the 
strictest accountability, it is that of the gath- 
ering and publishing of news. The tolerated 
and encouraged degradation of it in these 
doys, by audacious falsification and false col- 
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oring — by a depraved preference and relish 
for what is vile— by gutter-rakings for scan- 
dals — by impudent and heartless invasions of 
private life—by flippancy and vulgarity of 
treatment for everything —this is really the 
most sickening token I see of a dreadful de- 
mioralization in our country and age. Of all 
the evil influences against which our schools 
must work I fear it most. 

The “reading public” which supports jour- 
nals of the order I refer to cannot be other 
than a public that is, or that inclines to be 
and will surely become, mean of mind, vul- 
gar of spirit, reckless of the higher interests 
of society and blind to its own good. It 
is a public more dangerous to us than our 
“criminal class” because of the appalling num- 
ber that it seems to embrace. When, just 
now, I coupled with it that section of our 
“reading public” which glues its eyes to novels 
of the lower sort, I did not mean to put the 
two on the same plane. There are novels 
which debauch the minds of their readers, 
novels whick vulgarize them, novels which 
debilitate them, novels which delude them 
with false notions of life; but the debauchery, 
the vulgarizing, the debilitating, the deluding 
from this source are not to be compared in 
seriousness of extent and persistence with 
the same mischiefs of influence that come 
from what is called rightly the Satanic news- 
paper press. 

As for the novels that are true literature, 
in the finer sense, their educational value 
seems to me very high. They exercise a con- 
structive imagination which is one of the 
liberating and expanding powers of the mind. 
The novelist who studies life and human na- 
ture with the genius of art at his command 
can give a remarkable widening to our out- 
look on both. More or less, we are all limited 
in our personal experience of life, under its 
many conditions, in its varied exhibitions of 
humanity. We live in social circles, mostly 
narrow in the extreme, and the largest are 
but little fractions of the human mass. It is 
by imagination only that we can be carried 
into the circles that are alien to our own; 
and although we look only out of window, 
as it were, from the vehicles of that carriage, 
and through the field-glasses of a tourist, at 
scenes of life which are strange to us, inter- 
ested in passing visions of men and women 
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with whom we exchange no word, of homes 
which we never enter and of pathways which 
our feet never tread, yet the influence of such 
excursions on the quality of feeling, thought 
and knowledge that go to the making of char- 
and that determine our social 
worth, can be incalculably rich 


acter in ts, 


The novel is the most attractive of vehicles 


for this imaginative excursioning beyond the 


personal frontiers of experience in life, and 


its value in literature seems plain, but I do 
rot meen to put it forward as the best offer- 
ing in books for the culture I have in view. 
There is a better offering in biography, and I 
have sometimes thought that a liberal, long- 
continued course of reading in biography, es- 
tablished in our common schools as the basis 
of an undertaking of moral influence, to which 
every other undertaking of the schools should 
be subordinate, might make them a new power 
in the world. My thought of such a course 
contemplates nothing in the nature of study, 
in the school-teaching sense: nothing of les- 
son-learning, or recitation, or examination; 
but a simple well-guided reading of wisely 
chosen lives. They should not be lives writ- 
ten in the pattern-making way, with obtrusive 
moralizing to spoil the moral of them and to 
destroy the dramatic charm that is never 
wanting in the plain story of a notable char- 
acter and career. They should be lives that 
carry lessons in themselves, and the lessons 
should be left to make such a natural, un- 
forced impression on the readers as they may; 
thcevgh tactful teachers could deepen the im- 
pression, no doubt, by gentle touches of em- 
phasis, here and there. 1 question if any di- 
dactic moral teaching can ever make much im- 
pression on the volatile mind of the average 
boy and girl; but the freshness, the vivacity, 
the eagerness in the spirit of youth which 
make it volatile make it likewise impression- 
able — sensitive to influences that bear upon it 
in concrete forms and that are felt as pro- 
ceeding from the actualities of life. The burn- 
ing ardor of youthful friendships, the adoring 
admirations, the enthusiasms of hero-worship, 
are all tokens of its susceptibility to such in- 
fluence, and seem to point us to an opportunity 
in moral education which I fear we do not 
use as we might. May it not be possible, in 
some such mode as | have suggested, to begin 
in many minds the formation of such galleries 
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of pictured characters and lives as will be a 
perpetual inspiraticn of uprightness in all 
walks, of generosity and nobility in all feel- 
ing, of worthiness in all aims? To begin the 
working of that influence effectually and to 
make it lasting there is but one way, I am 
sure, and that is to waken interest in lives 
that give lustre to what is good and fine in 
human quality, or repugnance to what is evil 
and mean. If we can germinate the taste for 
reading of such lives, and quicken the sense 
of quality in human character, so that seem- 
ing splendors of success in selfish and un- 
righteous careers will lose their power to 
excite admiration, we shall have done more, in 
my belief, for the moral culture of the ris- 
ing generation than can be done in any other 
way. 

While I specialize the reading of personal 
bicgraphy as a means of moral culture, I am 
not unmindful of the great educational value 
of that larger, public story of human life, the 
history of nations and of evolutionary move- 
ments among the masses of mankind. For 
many years I have been growing doubtful 
of the usefulness of the teaching of history, 
as a lesson-study, in our common schools, 
and much inclined to believe that unques- 
tioned, unexamined, free exercises in histor- 
ical reading would be of better result. I en- 
counter so many people of good intelligence 
who appear to have been sickened of history 
in their school-days, and who have never 
overcome the repugnance or indifference ac- 
quired then! The human story in it was 
never discovered to them; its events, inci- 
dents, characters, movements, causes and con- 
sequences of public weal and woe, were never 
threaded in their understanding, to become 
interesting as a whole. They took it into 
memory like a medicinal prescription, at in- 
tervals of two or three days, perhaps, in little 
measured portions. They were expected to 
remember how the facts recited in Wednes- 
day’s lesson came sequently to the facts in 
the lesson of the preceding Monday, and the 
bearing of things in both on what they would 
learn on the coming Friday would be pointed 
out no doubt; but the feeling of those rela- 
tions was never obtained, and with the loss 
of that feeling all interest was lost. The whole 
meaning and instructive value of history and 
its whole attractiveness are in its continuities 


—-in the perception of a continuous fluency 
in it, from one state or happening of things to 
another, and the impression of that seems to 
be all destroyed by its breakage into the cate- 
chized lessons of the school. I am certain that 
the effect is te send a majority of even the 
hungry-minded of our young people from 
their school rooms without appetite for the 
reading of history, if not with a positive dis- 
taste. And what a misfortune is that in a 
ecuntry like ours! The citizen of a demo- 
cratic republic needs, 1n that relationship, to 
be a reader of history more than of anything 
else. Nothing else can so enlighten, so 
broaden kis political convictions and his social 
aims; nothing else can so illuminate his daily 
life. Of cultural influences, both intellectual 
and moral, there, surely, are no others so rich 
and so ample as those to be drawn from the 
story of the past life of mankind. As a story, 
well told, it is fascinating. Can we not, in 
some way, make the fascination of it felt by 
the youth in our schools, so that the reading 
of the many-chaptered tale shall be one of the 
never-tiring pleasures of their lives? 

And the charm that lies somewhere im poe- 
try for every human creature who is not 
wholly a clod —in its epic grandeurs for one, 
in its lyric simplicities for another —can we 
not in some way, much more than we do, 
bring our young people within the touch of it, 
to find it and feel it and be captive to it all 
their lives? 

i bring you questions, which I do not try 
to answer. I have no right to attempt the 
answer, if I could, for I am questioning from 
outside of the experience which you, as teach- 
ers, possess. Perhaps my questioning is pre- 
sumptuous, but I cannot feel that it is. I 
know, at least, the aims of your work, and I 
have had opportunities at times for seeing 
that the aim seems often missed. I know it to 
be the accepted theory of teaching that the 
young mind should not be treated as a garner 
to be filled, but as a garden to be tilled; and 
yet I find reason to conclude that the provis- 
ioning of our children with memorized knowl- 
edge is accomplished generally with more suc- 
cess than the planting of tastes, habits, mo- 
tives, aspirations, ideals. Must it always be 
so? This question besets me; and always it 
starts the ringing of two words in my thought: 
Principles and Ideals! Principles and Ideals! 
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They haunt me with a persisting suggestion 
that most of the whole domain of elementary 
education, beyond the bounds of “the three 
R’s,” lies somewhere within the scope of the 
meaning of these words. Teach Principles! 
Not whole systems of formula and fact, in 
compressed preparations of science, but the 
principles on which systems and sciences are 
constructed out of the facts of things: Prin- 
ciples of health and bodily culture; of mental 
culture, in memory, observation, habit; of 
right reasonirg and rational belief; of right 
conduct, in the different relations of life; of 
beauty and taste; of republican government 
and its organization in this republic of ours; 
of economic orgznization—of many things, 
indeed, in wide realms of knowledge, but al- 
ways the seed and root principles, to be 
planted in the young mind, for perennial 
growth, perennial flowering, and perennial 
fruit! And with this plant of Principles, 
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which shall be his organon for all knowledge 
that life can gather to him, give the youth also 
the planting of Ideals — those visions of pos- 
sibility that exalt men, exhilarate them, give 
wings to their ambition and energy to their 
Ideals of character, of honorable re- 


will! 
pute, of happiness, of home, of country, of 


successful life! Can the school do anything 
else for a boy that would equal the putting of 
those into his mind — coloring his ideas with 
them, pointing his aims to them, making them 
his inspiration, sending him forth to realize 
them? Can it do anything better for a girl 
than that? Might we not trust the boy and 
the girl who had taken from school just that 
part of education — might we not trust them 
to do the rest for themselves? And in their 
dceirg of the rest for themselves we should 
have a “reading public” that would realize for 
of my 


me one of the happiest optimistic 


dreams. 


MODERN TEACHING AND THE LIBRARY * 


By Dr. James B. Wuarety, Peabody 


THE title of my paper carries with it at least 
two suggesticns: (1) that the present method 
of teaching is different from what it once was; 
(2) that the modern art of teaching sustains 
a different attitude to the library from what 
it once did. Both of these suggestions are, I 
believe, true. The old conception of a teacher 
was that he was a kind of walking encyclo- 
pedia, an epitome of all knowledge, capable 
of teaching any branch of study, and of filling 
any chair. The professor of one language was 
supposed to know all languages; the profes- 
sor of one science, all sciences. Not only so, 
but the linguist might even dare to invade the 
realm of science; or the man of science, the 
field of the linguist. To-day such incursions 
are unheard of. The new conception of the 
teacher is that he is not an epitome of all 
knowledge, but of knowledge in a special 
field only. The extensiveness of his knowl- 
edge has diminished, but its intensiveness has 
increased, It is a change by no means peculiar 
to the profession of teaching, The days of the 


*Read before a joint meeting of the Tennessee Li- 
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College of Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 
general practitioner, the general lawyer, as 
well as the general teacher, are numbered. 
The change in the attitude of teachers to- 
ward the library is fully as marked. The li- 
brary, as some one has tersely said, was in 
the past regarded as a museum; to-day it ts 
regarded as a workshop. The library, like the 
proverbial family Bible, was something to be 
looked at, but not used. This change, whil 


rapid, has gone on so gradvally that few of 


e 


us realize its significance. 

“The place occupied by libraries and labor- 
atories in the educational work of to-day, 
compared with that of the past,” writes the 
Iste President Harper, “is one of commanding 
in-portance. Indeed the library and the labor- 
atory have already practically revolutionized 
the methods of higher education. In the really 
modern institution the chief building ts the 
library. It is the center of the institutional 
activity. That factor of college work, the li- 
brary, 50 years ago almost unknown, to-day 
already the center of the institution’s intel- 
lectual activity, half a century hence, with its 
sister, the laboratory, almost equally unknown 
50 years ago, will have absorbed all else, and 
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will have become the institution itself.” This 
is a strong statement, a statement that will 
dovbtless meet with considerable opposition, 
yet all the tendencies of the time apparently 
point in this direction. The part played by 
the library in the university life of to-day is 
well illustrated in a recent article in The 
Outlook by Dr. Canfield, the librarian of Co- 
lumbia University. Fifty years ago the li- 
brary sustained no vital connection with the 
work of the college. Its doors were opened 
from noon to three o’clock each day — except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. The libra- 
rian received the munificent salary of $300 per 
year. Additions to the library were unheard 
of. “To-day the library contains over 300,000 
volumes, carefully classified and cataloged. 
It adds about 18,000 volumes yearly. It ex- 
pends nearly $35,000 annually for administra- 
tion and about the same in purchases. It is 
open from half-past eight every weekday in 
the year, except four, until 11 at night, except 
during the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, when it closes an hour earlier. In 
addition to the privilege of borrowing from 
the entire library, its undergraduates have ab- 
solutely free and constant access to 10,000 
carefully selected volumes in the general read- 
ing room; graduate students have at least 
106,000 volumes continually accessible in the 
alcoves of the several seminar rooms; some 
1200 periodicals give the last word in every 
field of human knowledge; trained and ex- 
pert reference librarians are constantly ready 
to be wisely helpful in every scholastic under- 
taking; and instructors and library staff unite 
to secure the greatest efficiency, and the most 
generous use of all the facilities offered.” 

The relation sustained by the library at 
Columbia to the intellectual life of that in- 
stitution is typical of the present attitude of 
all the leading universities in America to their 
respective libraries. In Yale, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago, the library, supplemented 
by the several departmenta] libraries, is fast 
becoming the center of the institution’s scho- 
lastic life. In all matters pertaining to the 
educational progress of the present day, no 
man has proved wiser or more far-seeing than 
the lamented Dr. Harper. This is the proph- 
ecy he makes —and coming as it does from 
such a source, it deserves the careful consid- 
eration of every thinking man: “The days are 
coming when in addition to the library each 
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group of closely related departments will have 
its separate departmental library. This will 
include the books in most common use, the 
maps and charts of special value. The student 
in the futvre will do little of his work in his 
study; he must be in the midst of books. No 
crdinary student can afford to own one book 
in a hundred of those which he may wish at 
any moment to consult. His work must be 
done where, without a moment’s delay, ... 
he may place his hand upon that one of ten 
or twenty thousand books which he desires to 
see. Some of us will see the day when, in 
every division of study, there will be profes- 
sors of bibliography and methodology, whose 
function it will be to teach men books and 
how to use them.” 

But it is not in the great universities alone 
that the value of the library is beginning to 
be realized. The smaller universities and 
colleges have awakened to the new condition 
of things. The only reason why this changed 
attitude toward the library is not more pro- 
nounced in our southern schools and colleges 
is due not to any lack of faith in its wisdom, 
but simply to a lack of funds with which to 
carry it out. 

This difficulty, however, is to some extent 
obviated by the closer relations that are com- 
ing about between the public libraries and the 
schools. With the increase of public libraries 
in the South, the possibility of help from this 
quarter will become more and more feasible. 
In the larger cities north the public libraries 
have already done much to make them an 
efficient means of help to the schools. 

An inevitable result of this changed attitude 
of the school to the library — and I might add 
of the library to the school—has been a 
change in the method of teaching. The day 
for “hearing a lesson” —if there ever was 
such a day—has passed. The teacher who 
to-day slavishly follows the text-book and 
never goes beyond the sacred precincts of its 
pages is an anachronism. The active, wide- 
awake teacher strives to make his pupil gain 
a mastery not of the text-book, but, so far as 
possible, a mastery of the subject taught. 
More and more we are beginning to see that 
education is a life-time process; that the 
school, the college, yea, even: the university, 
can only provide the student with such facii- 
ities, and with such power to use them, as 
will enable him to educate himself. The 
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teacher no longer regards himself as a foun- 
tain of knowledge, filled perhaps to over- 
flowing; the student, an empty vessel needing 
to be filled. He is—to use a homely figure — 
rather an experienced well-digger, who hav- 
ing often discovered where and whence the 
sweet waters flow, can intelligently direct his 
apprentice where and how to use his pick and 
shovel. Most of us would be willing to ac- 
knowledge that old Thomas Carlyle was right 
when he declared to the students of Edin- 
burgh University: “What the universities can 
mainly do for you— what I have found the 
university did for me is, that it taught me to 
read, in various languages, in various sci- 
ences; so that I could go into the books which 
treated of these things, and gradually pene- 
trate into any department I wanted to make 
myself master of, as I found it suit me.” 

Learning to read, taken in its broadest 
sense, is not this the real meaning of educa- 
tion? If we learn to read the history of the 
earth’s surface, we become geologists; when 
we read the story of the planets, we become 
astronomers ; when we read nature’s laws gov- 
erning and controlling matter, we become 
physicists and chemists. Yet, even in its 
narrower sense, learning to read constitutes 
no small portion of the process of education. 
It is upon this idea —that education consists 
in learning to read, be it the laws of nature 
or the pages of a book — that modern teaching 
proceeds, and because of this idea that mod- 
ern institutions lay such stress upon the li- 
brary and the laboratory. 

There lurk two real dangers, however, in 
the very abundance of these modern facilities 
for education: (1) We are in danger of mag- 
nifying mere educational machinery to the ex- 
clusion of all else. No greater mistake could 
be made. Men are more than libraries, more 
than laboratories. The greatest educative 
force in the world has ever been, and will 
ever be, the power of personality. No amount 
of educational machinery will ever enable us 
to dispense with this power. The real test of 
a great teacher does not lie in his scholar- 
ship — however important that may be — but 
in his ability to inspire others with an un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge and with an 
appreciation of all that is best and noblest in 
life. Since the days of Erasmus and Colet, 
no teacher has wielded a greater or wider in- 
fluence over young men than the famous Dr. 


Arnold, of Rugby. Stanley, in his “Life and 
letters of Dr. Arnold,” declares: “It was not 
so much an enthusiastic admiration for true 
genius, or learning, or eloquence, which stirred 
within them; it was a sympathetic thrill, 
caught from a spirit that was earnestly at 
work in the world — whose work was healthy, 
sustained, and constantly carried forward in 
the fear of God — a work that was founded on 
a deep sense of its duty and its value.” 

(2) We are in danger of supposing that 
just so soon as these facilities are made acces- 
sible to the student, the problem of educating 
him is solved. This second danger is especial- 
ly menacing to the teachers themselves. It is 
sO easy to satisfy one’s conscience with the 
notion that it is best for the student to help 
himself. We must “help him to help himself.” 
The untrained, inexperienced student is as 
helpless in his first attempts to read a book 
as in his first attempts to read the laws of 
nature; without training he is just as helpless 
in the library as he is in the laboratory. 

Who would think of turning a child loose 
in an apothecary’s shop to help itself to what- 
ever its curiosity or its tastes might direct it? 
And yet is it any less folly to give the young 
student the freedom of a whole library, that 
he may read at random whatever book may 
attract his fancy—and then after such li- 
cense hope for spiritual and _ intellectual 
growth? Without some intelligent hand to 
guide him, he is more likely to seize upon the 
bad than the good. There is, I believe, in 
most people a kind of fetish-worship of the 
printed page. We forget that books are both 
bad and good; both harmful and beneficial. 
The reading of such books as the world has 
pronounced great is, says Frederick Harrison, 
“a faculty to be acquired, not a natural gift. 
Books are not wiser,” continues this eminent 
English critic, “than men, the true books are 
not easier to find than the true men, the bad 
looks or the vulgar books are not less obtru- 
sive and not less ubiquitous than the bad or 
vulgar men are everywhere.” The only pos- 
sible way which our young people have of 
krowing the good from the bad is either 
through the intelligent librarian or the intel- 
ligent teacher. Emerson declared that no 
chair was so much wanted in our colleges as 
that of the professor of books. It is just here 
that teachers and librarians meet upon com- 
mon ground. Upon both alike rests the re- 
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sponsibility of wisely directing the yourg and 
inexperienced minds to the great books of 
the world. 

But to be a trustworthy guide one must 
have a personal acquaintance with the road to 
be travelled. It is imperative that both teacher 
and librarian—as far as possible—be per- 
sonally familiar with the world’s great books. 
Not only so, but sound judgment and hard 
common sense are also requisite. Think of 
putting “Sartor Resartus,” or Emerson's 
“Over-soul,” or Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice” 
into the hands of the 10 to 15-year-old boy! 
Hardly less criminal is it to have him grow to 
years of manhood without having read “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” or “Gulliver’s travels,” or the 
“Arabian Nights.” A wise teacher should 
know the proper psychological moment for any 
given book. Such knowledge can come only 
from a personal knowledge of the book. 

But the teacher’s responsibility —at least 
that of the teacher of literature — does not 
end with telling his pupils what to read and 
when to read it. There still remains the 
greater problem—f/ow to read. So impor- 
tant is this matter of learning how to read that 
I beg you will permit me, even at the cost of 
a digression, to speak of it somewhat in de- 
tail. The mere reading of books will not 
prove a very efficient means of self-culture. 
Books, i.e., great books, must be studied. The 
treasures of nature are not on the earth’s sur- 
face. The precious metals must be dug with 
painful effort from the bosom of mother earth. 
The analogy is admirably drawn in “Sesame 
and lilies.” “When you come to a good book,” 
writes Ruskin, “you must ask yourself, ‘Am 
I inclined to work as an Australian miner 
would? Are my pickaxes and shovels in good 
order, and am I in good trim myself, my 
sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath 
good, and my temper?’ And, keeping the 
figure a little longer, even at cost of tiresome- 
ness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the 
metal you are in search of being the author’s 
mind or meaning, his words are as the rock 
which you have to crush and smelt in order 
to get at it. And your pickaxes are your own 
care, wit, and learning; your smelting fur- 
nace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author’s meaning 
without those tools and that fire; often you 
will need finest, sharpest chiselling, and pa- 
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tientest fusing before you can gather one grain 
oi the metal.” It is not meant, of course, that 
all one’s reading is to be done in this fashion. 
It is just the few books which Bacon declared 
must be chewed and digested. One play of 
Shakespeare’s read with a class according to 
this intensive method will be worth far more 
to the student than a cursory reading of all 
Shakespeare’s works. 

Every work of art is an organism. It is 
made of parts so related, the one to the other, 
as to constitute an organic whole. Just as the 
botanist in order to understand the structure 
of the plant tears part from part, so the stu- 
dent of literature analyzes a novel, an essay, 
a play, or a poem in order to discover the se- 
cret of its structure. In his effort to find out 
how the author has shaped his crude material 
into a work of enduring beauty, the student 
has been, as it were, transported to the work- 
shop where with his own eyes he may behold 
the process of creation in active operation. 
The reward of his search will be a new insight 
into the meaning and purpose of the writer, a 
fuller appreciation of his genius, and, most 
important of all, consciousness of an increase 
in his own mental power. 

In the present paper I have attempted to 
show that there is a modern conception of the 
teacher and a modern conception of the li- 
brary; that from these there has resulted 2 
modern method of teaching in which the basic 
idea is that the teacher’s mission is to help 
the student work out his own intellectual sal- 
vation; and finally, that this is best done by 
teaching him the use of those means so amply 
provided in our modern institutions. 

Such a meeting as we are having this even- 
ing —a joint meeting of librarians and teach- 
ers—augurs well for the future. It means 
that we are at last coming to see that we are 
brothers in a common cause. 

Nearly 600 years ago the old Benedictine 
monk, Richard De Bury, declared: “Who- 
soever acknowledges himself to be a zealous 
follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, of 
science, or even of the faith, must of necessity 
make himself a lover of books.” 

The modern teacher —as well as the mod- 
ern librarian— must go one step farther; he 
must first make himself a lover of books and 
then he must use every endeavor to make his 
fellow men lovers of books. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
AND THE LIBRARY* 


Ovr opportunity came with our work 
among the foreign-speaking people—through 
having a beautiful little building, given to the 
town by one of our big-hearted citizens, sit- 
nated in a section surrounded by between 
12.000 and 13.000 people who could not speak 
English, far less read in it. 

Perhaps natural curiosity prompted the 
first invasion of our library by this foreign 
population. Many foreigners came to look, 
and when they found the newspapers in their 
home languages, their pride was touched and 
appeals came in to us from members of dif- 
ferent nationalities for books in their own 
languages. The accumulation of about 1000 
volumes in 11 langvages has furnished many 
amusing and interesting experiences. Quite 
confidently I started out to get books in lan- 
guages and literatures of which I knew little 
or nothing, thinking it would be a very simple 
matter; it did not prove as simple as it sounds. 
So my next move was to get the people to say 
specifically what they wanted and where the 
becks could be purchased, and our orders 
went flying to dealers in towns you cannot 
even find on the map. But the books came 
and gave satisfaction, only to be followed by 
the cry for “more, more.” However, even 
the most patriotic Slovac, Bohemian, Pole, or 
Russian has to confess that from two to five 
hundred titles exhaust the popular books in 
his literature, and my patrons came to the 
point where they had no more titles to sug- 
gest, but wanted more books to read. We 
then asked them why they did not read Eng- 
lish books, for while we had only a few hun- 
dred in their languages, we had many thou- 
sands in English, many of which related to 
their own countries. The reply was that they 
could not read in English, and when we asked 
them why they did not learn there came the 
astonishing answer that it was very difficult 
for a working man to get any one to teach 
him to read—there were some young men 
who went around tutoring at 50 cents a lesson, 
but they were so busy it was hard to get them. 
What about our boasted public schools? A 
visit to the board of education brought the 
information that no state assistance was given 
for the education of persons over 20 years of 
age, and anything done for adults must be 
done by the city alone. 

I have little patience with the sentiment so 
often heard — “we can’t expect to do anything 
with the adult immigrant, but we will do the 
best we can for his children” —and I fear 
that expresses a spirit of false economy. 
Statisticians have figured that every child car- 


*Part of address before Bi-State Library Meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 15. 
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ried through the public schools to what is 
called “the age of production” has cost the 
state $1000 for education and protection, and 
there are still seven years to pass before the 
boys have a voice in our national govern- 
ment. Yet we are willing to spend this money 
and wait all these years in order that when the 
boys do claim the privileges of citizenship, 
they shall cast an intelligent vote. Now here 
come the adult immigrants, bringing the sup- 
ply of muscle we need so much for the devel- 
opment of the country, without having cost 
us one cent for either education or protection, 
and becoming, at once, not only producers, 
but consumers. Of these the majority come 
with the prime of life before them, more 
coming between the ages of 20 and 4o than 
at any other age period. In 12 states in the 
Union they can vote in one year after declar- 
ing their intention, in no state do they have to 
wait more than seven years, and in the ma- 
jority only five, and in New Jersey there are 
to-day over 48,709 males of voting age who 
cannot speak Erglish. Can we afford to say 
it is not worth while doing anything for these 
people? They are going to become citizens — 
rot always because they care to vote, or are 
interested in the welfare of our government, 
but for a thousand and one personal reasons 
they think citizenship will advance; they are 
going to vote, and they are going to sell their 
votes just as long as there are Americans trait- 
ors enough to their country to offer to buy 
them. I understand the new naturalization 
law has made it compulsory for a foreigner 
to be able to read and write in English before 
becoming a citizen, which makes it more in- 
cumbent upon us to that facilities are 
offered to them to enable them to meet this 
just requirement. 

In the cities, adults are admitted to night 
schools, but in classes with the young people 
who are con pelled to go to school at night, 
if they are to be allowed to work during the 
day, and sometimes these young people are not 
very ambitious students. Then as the schools 
must be conducted as economically as pos- 
sible, the teachers who teach in the day 
schools are allowed to increase their salaries 
by teaching in the evening schools. They do 
not understand the languages spoken by the 
foreign pupils, so these people cannot ask 
questions, if there is anything they do not un- 
derstand. Hearing no protest the teachers go 
gaily on, and the pupils lose one step after 
another until they become discouraged and 
stop attending school, feeling that it is too 
difficult for them, they can never learn. I do 
not think it ever enters the minds of these 
people to question the method of instruction, 
if they do not learn; the fault must be theirs, 
there is nothing wrong with the schools. But 
discussions with several nationalities have 
brought out the facts that each nationality 
would prefer to have one class for all of its 
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own people, mixed classes being confusing; 
they want a teacher who will understand their 
language, so they can ask questions; the reg- 
ular school curriculum is not what they want; 
they want simply to learn to speak, read and 
write in English, and to know some of the 
more important laws of the community, which 
they must not break. The law holds a very 
important place in the eyes of the foreigner, 
yet in spite of their interest in this country, 
we cannot find books in their own languages 
giving the state laws, city laws, police ordi- 
nances, or board of health regulations of the 
cities of this state. The only way for these 
people to find out what the law is, is to break 
it, end be arrested and fined. 

Of course, the remedy for ignorance is edu- 
cation, and on bringing these facts to the at- 
tention of those controlling the educational in- 
terests of New Jersey, the legislature last 
winter authorized the Governor to appoint a 
commission to investigate and report upon the 
actual condition of the adult immigrant. On 
the strength of the report made, Governor 
Stokes in his annual message asked the in- 
coming legislature to do something to assist 
the foreign-speaking people to learn the con- 
ditions surrounding their lives here. He sug- 
gested that this might well come under the 
state board of education, and after conference 
with the members of this board, a bill was 
prepared, offering state aid to municipalities 
desiring schools for adult immigrants, pro- 
viding the municipalities raised an equal sum, 
as in done in regard to manual training in this 
state. These schools will follow the recom- 
mendations made by the Immigrant Commis- 
sion as to subjects taught, teachers, etc., and 
if the bill becomes a law, it will enable 
any town in the state to offer educational 
assistance to its foreign speaking inhabi- 
tants. 

It is well to speak of the things we succeed 
in securing, but perhaps it is also as well to 
acknowledge where we fail. I have empha- 
sized this subject, as an educational oppor- 
tunity, but mainly in the hope that we may 
be enabled to secure the right sort of literature 
on this country, historically and socially, in 
foreign languages. So far we have nothing in 
view but a couple of small primers, in a most 
elementary form. I do not like foreigners to 
be imbued with the idea that Orsi, Romussi, 
Cermak, Schmidt, Dyniwicz, or Badad are 
American historians, yet these are the people 
who are writing our history for them. EPryce’s 
“American commonwealth” has been trans- 
lated, but recognized American historians are 
unknown to the foreigners. Perhaps the 


schools will remedy this lack of literature, and 
I wish it were possible for the library asso- 
ciations to help. 

J. Maup CAMPBELL, 


Librarian Passaic (N. J.) Free Public Library. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 
STORY HOUR 


I nave long felt that the library story hour 
might well be utilized in instructing children 
in local history. Greek and Norse myths are 
admirable, of course, in the development of the 
youthful imagination and in leading young- 
sters to read good books; nevertheless, these 
may profitably, now and then, be laid aside 
for a similar treatment of local themes that 
shall lead youth to an appreciation of the his- 
tory of their own community, thus inspiring 
within them some measure of that civic pride 
which should be at the base of patriotic senti- 
ment. 

A few months ago I induced one of the city 
librarians of Wisconsin— Miss Deborah B. 
Martin, of Green Bay —to undertake this in- 
novation by way of experiment. Green Bay 
i; the oldest town in Wisconsin, its site hav- 
ing first been visited by a French explorer in 
1634; its career under the flags of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States succes- 
sively, has been quite as romantic in its way 
as that of almost any New England town. 
The locality for this experiment was, there- 
fore, an exceptionally favorable one; in Miss 
Martin we were fortunate, also, in having a 
thoroughly competent and enthusiastic local 
historian, one of the authors of “Historic 
Green Bay;” and the Green Bay Library had 
already enjoyed one successful winter’s ex- 
perience with the story hour. 

Miss Martin makes to me the following re- 
port of her success, which ought to be an in- 
spiration to children’s librarians everywhere: 

It seemed such an experiment that I hard- 
ly knew how to make out the outline, for I 
felt sure that to announce that we were to 
have stories of local history would scare off 
the children. So this is the way I led up to it: 
Jan. 5.— Pocahontas and Captain John 

Smith. The first settlement in Virginia. 

Attendance, 90. 

Jan. 12.— The great Puritan, Captain Myles 
Standish, and the famous Indian, King 
Philip. Attendance, go. 

Jan. 19. — Beginning of the Revolution. Paul 
Revere’s ride. Attendance, 

Jan, 26.— Paul Jones and the beginning of 
the U. S. navy. The destruction of the 
pirates. (This last was to bring in our 
black and white paintings by Howard Pyle, 
to illustrate the subject.) Attendance, 108. 

Feb. 2,—French and Indian war. How 
Washington fought in it. Braddock’s de- 
feat. DeLanglade, the first white settler in 
Wisconsin, and leader of the Indians at 
Braddock’s defeat. Massacre at Mackinac. 
(This was a most exciting afternoon.) At- 
tendance, 103. 

Feb. 9.— Story of Red Banks, Green Bay, 
where Jean Nicolet met the Winnebago in 
1634. Mr. Neville, president of the local 
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historical society, pointed out historic places 

on the map, and also described canoe and 

basket weaving. Children much interested. 

Attendance, 125. 

Feb. 16. — Red Bird Indian war (1827). The 
Black Hawk Indian war (1832). Attend- 
ance, 127. 

Feb. 23.—Langlade again brought to the 
front, recalling to the children his part in 
Braddock’s defeat and the Mackinac massa- 
cre. How he came to Green Bay. Where 
his home was. Story of De Villiers at the 
old French fort here. Coming of American 
soldiers (1816). How they named islands 
in the bay. The building of Fort Howard. 

Mar. 2.— Coming of Oneida Indians from 
New York to Green Bay. The story of 
Eleazer Williams, and how he was called 
“the lost dauphin of France.” 

Mar. 9.—“Catching slaves in Wisconsin,” 
from Thwaites’s “Stories of the Badger 
State.” In illustration of the theme, the 
story of how a family of slaves in 1842 were 
hidden in the belfry of the old Presbyterian 
church in Green Bay, until they could be 
carried to Canada. 

Mar. 16. — Civil War period, and Green Bay’s 
part therein. 

There will still be two more, but I have not 
yet decided just what to have. It will, how- 
ever, be something about Wisconsin. 

In making out the outline for another win- 
ter, I should know better how to arrange it 
without covering so much ground every time. 
I have a fine story teller in Mrs. F. N. Brett, 
who is much interested, and adored by the 
children; but she had to be instructed care- 
fully, for when she began she was absolutely 
unfamiliar with our own history. So | picked 
out the books for her to study, and marked 
how the story was to run. Having had much 
e.perience in story-telling with her two little 
boys, she quickly caught the idea and carried 
it out beautifully. We have illustrated the 
talks with Lewis’s portfolio of Wisconsin In- 
dians, early maps of Wisconsin and Green 
Bay, government charts of the bay, and on his 
afternoon Mr, Neville brought bits of early 
pottery, arrow heads, etc. There is a great 
difference in the children attending this win- 
ter’s stories, from preceding ones; they are 
older, and many more boys —I suppose it is 
the stories of Indians that attracts them. 


Green Bay, as stated, is unusually rich in 
historical material; nevertheless, almost any 
town having a public library of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the story hour, has in its 
history an abundance of subjects fitted for 
this pvrpose. Given the perception to select 
these incidents, and the ability so to talk 
about them as to interest the children, and 
local history is quite as available for the li- 
brary story-teller as the classical legends. 

R. G. Tuwarrtes, Madison, Wis. 
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WORK OF A SMALL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Tuts is a small library of about 6000 
volumes in a large private school of more 
than 500 boys, ranging in age from eight 
to over 20 years. There is a corps of about 
35 instructors, and for them a small peda- 
gogical library of about 200 books is main- 
tained. These books are shelved in the 
teachers’ room, as are a few of the leading 
pedagogical periodicals. Both these coilec- 
tions are supplemented by travelling libra- 
ries lent by the public library of the city. 

We attempt to make the school library a 
help in the class teaching in as many ways 
as possible. It can naturally be of more 
help in the departments of History and 
English than in the other departments. All 
reference books in both these subjects are 
placed on special reserve shelves in the 
reading room. The supplementary reading 
in history (in the Upper School) is done 
in the reading room under the librarian’s 
supervision, and a list of all students doing 
the work is kept and sent, at the close of 
each day, to the head of the History Depart- 
ment, and used by him as a check list for note 
books. 

We find the use of pictures one of the most 
effective ways of helping in the reference 
work. One wall of the reading room has 
been equipped with glass cases for picture 
exhibitions on subjects relating to the boys’ 
work and interests. A new exhibit of artistic, 
historical, literary, or scientific interest is dis- 
played in these cases every two or three weeks. 
The pictures are then kept for distribution 
among the various classes studying the sub- 
ject. For instance, the Abbey Shakespeare 
illustrations, cut from Harper’s and mounted 
on light cardboard, are passed from class to 
class studying the plays, and have been a 
boon to the English teachers. It does not 
seem possible to get enough illustrative ma- 
terial of this kind. All the old magazines 
that are not needed for binding are utilized 
in this way—and the Perry, Brown, and 
Cosmos pictures prove invaluable. But even 
with these helps it is difficult to satisfy the 
demands for this kind of material made by 
the various departments in the school 

The school clubs and secieties are encour- 
aged to use the library. References are 
looked up and reserved for the debaters, 
and these are supplemented by books and 
bibliographies on the question, borrowed from 
the city libraries, and pamphlets and public 
documents from the Government. The Elec 
trical Society and Camera Club are also glad 
of all the help they can get in the way of 
reading lists, pictures, etc. Reading lists on 
football, basketball, hockey and other sports m 
their season are posted in the Trophy Room 
for the school athletes, and reference hooks: 
on these sports are kept in an accessible spot 
for their use. 
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There are 30 periodicals and three daily 
papers taken in the reading room, where the 
boys whose scholership and conduct are sat- 
isfactory are allowed to spend free periods. 
The reading room privilege is in some meas- 
ure used as a reward for good scholarship 
and conduct. A list of boys wh» are deficient 
in their work is filed every week in the 
library and those reported on this list are not 
allowed the use of the readiag room, except 
by special permission for reference work, 
until they bring up their marks. The room 
is very popular, and where a boy is fond of 
reading and not devoted to study he will 
often be stimulated to do better work in order 
that he may go to the reading room at free 
periods. 

Numerous réading lists and indexes to the 
interesting magazine stories end articles of 
the month are posted in this room. These 
lists and special holiday bibliographies and 
library notices are posted on the bulletin 
boards throughout the school and distributed 
to teachers. 

The magazines for the younger boys are 
kept in the grade rooms of the Lower School, 
where they also have their own collection of 
juveniles and illustrated books, and their spe- 
cial bibliographies and holiday reading lists 
are posted here. 

Our collection of fiction and “boys’ books” 
is very small in proportion to the number of 
users. It is only recently that we have per- 
mitted circulation use of the library, which 
has proved to be popular and has helped in 
the English work of the school. Neither is 
our circulation entirely confined to fiction, 
though it is true that our non-fiction readers 
are principally represented by one little Aus- 
trian boy. This child has the most serious 
of minds. His list of reading recently com- 
prised, among other books, a history of New 
York City; two histories of the French Revo- 
lution; several biographies of statesmen; a 
history of Austria; and finally Erasmus’ “In 
praise of folly.” This last he was recom- 
mended not to take, and it was tactfully 
suggested that it might be a little too old 
for him and that he might enjoy some other 
book more. He insisted, however, that it was 
just the book he wanted — and when he re- 
turned it he said he had enjoyed it immensely. 

Our fiction circulation is decidedly heavy, 
and we only wish we had enough books to go 
round. The modern boy, however, is like 
the horse in the old proverb: you can lead 
him to the good books of real literary worth, 
but you cannot make him read them. He 
demands Barbour, Stratemeyer, Dudley, and 
sniffs contemptuously at Dickens, Scott, 
Cooper, and even Stevenson. He must have a 
modern American story of school or college 
life, or American history-a-la-Stratemeyer ; 
and the more alike they all are the happier 
he seems. “Gimme another just like this 
one” and “Is ‘The crimson sweater’ in?” are 
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the never ceasing demands. You offer him 
a Stevenson with hope in your heart, but he 
coolly blights your hope with the snubbing 
remark, “he’s too old-fashioned.” You may 
have been led to believe that all boys like 
Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” and “Treasure Isl- 
and,” Cooper’s “Spy,” and Kipling’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” but in this school, at least, 
you will find the proportion of boys who read 
these books of their own choice, without hav- 
ing them specially recommended, a pathetical- 
ly small one. One almost wishes that the 
modern boy could not get his cake in the 
shape of this popular “literature,” but had to 
eat the “old-fashioned” bread, and in this way 
acquire a good literary foundation. 

It is natural to ask why we have these 
books on our shelves — why not only have the 
good books? If we followed this plan we 
fear the boy would not come to the school 
library more than once. He would know, 
when he found he could not get the books he 
wanted here, that he could get them at some 
other of the many libraries to which he has 
access. We believe that a boy should be 
taught to love reading for its own sake, no 
matter how humble the bait first used to in- 
duce him to “get the habit”; and we hope 
that though he may begin with Stratemeyer 
he may in time be interested in Stevenson. 
There are few things that will mean more to 
him in his future life in the way of pleasure 
and comfort than a genuine love of reading, 
and we believe that we should do all we can 
to teach him to acquire this. 

Jesste 
Librarian Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LIT- 
ERARY INFORMATION 
Charles F. Lummis, in Out West, February 


IN examining nearly a score of high school 
graduates who applied for position in the 
Public Library, it was evident that the fre- 
quent complaint of educators that college men 
did not know enough about English literature 
and American history and other common fur- 
nitures of the mind, is of application outside 
the colleges. 

Some of these young ladies, ambitious to 
be attendants in the largest public library in 
the West, were themselves surprised at what 
they did not know. One asserted that the 
greatest California humorist was “Marcus 
Whitman” — and she might have been pro- 
moted for that one answer, if Whitman could 
be held responsible for the people who have 
since insisted on making him “save Oregon.” 
Another was sure that Leigh Hunt and Walt 
Whitman were the “greatest California poet 
and humorist,” respectively. Others thought 
that “Truthful James” was written by Jerome 
K. Jerome, and “Roughing It” by Bret Harte, 
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or J. T. Trowbridge, or by Bayard Taylor. readable treatment in books or magazines, we 
One thought that Mark Twain had written should not be obliged to listen so often to « Iry, 
some poems, but never heard that he wrote a rattling compositions, exhumed from the cy- 
book — didn’t even knew that he was “funny.” clopeedias 
One classified John Brown as “a half-breed All the pupils should be taught the use of 
who caused a raid.” Another rated Tecumseh modern card catalog, which should be 
as “a famous Indian chief, friend of the P1l provided, and should make collections of ref- 
grims.” Witte came out in one paper as “a crences of their own. The library sho ld be 
famous English general in the Boer war;” and he ¢ - of activity of the entire of the 
Carnot as “one of the Ministers of War after » be sure, ¢ ict with ngs 
the French Revolution in Napoleon’s time.” vood, and quarry, and ies 
Several could not name any work whatever ng, molding, and constr ild 
by Drake, or Halleck, or Willis, or Aldrich; lamental in all real educ rhe 
and one, in answer to a request for the four s d not lessen t or 
greatest poets in English literature in the last ! ret ve experi- 
ences, but it should be the place where new 


fifty years, could name only Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Called upon to name two Puritan 
and two cavalier poets, nearly all candidates 
went without a cavalier altogether, and gave 
for their Puritans Whittier and Bryant and 
Cotton Mather. Several had never heard of 
Decatur, Daniel Boone, Commodore Perry, 
Alexander Stephens, Senator Tom Benton; 
and several could not name a battle in which 
Stonewall Jackson was implicated. The ques- 
tion, “Name the feur great religious orders of 
the Middle Ages?” brought out some astonish- 
ing answers, ¢.g., “The Roman Papacy, Luther 
and Wesley;” “Roman Catholicism, Greek 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Mohammedan- 
ism.” It is less surprising that hardly one of 
the lot knew the correct name of this city or 
could give its population in 1880, 1890, 1900, 
and the present estimate. These things they 
will all have to learn who passed the examina 
tion, even with conditions; and as for the rest 
— thank God we all have time to learn accord- 
ing to our desire. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROBLEM 
Editorial in School Review, December, 1906 


In every city school building there should 
be set apart as a library for the high school 
grades and the grammar grades one large 
room, hygienically lighted, heated and ven- 
tilated, arranged with comfortable chairs, 
even a few rockers. There should be daily 
papers, suitable magazines, art portfolios, a 
liberal supply of the best fiction, travel, ad- 
venture, and popular science, to say nothing 
of an abundant supply of real, live, unabridged 
historical narration, biography, essays, and 
compendiums of the various subjects pur- 
sved. Of course, the dictionaries should be 
there, and the gazetteers and cyclopzdias, but 
let these be courts of last resort. A boy or 


girl has little use for a cyclopedia or diction- 
ary until he has found some live specimens 
which he would find delight in identifying by 
the books of fossils. If we could first excite 
a white heat of interest in some live subject, 
either as discovered through exploration afield, 
in the laboratory, or through contact with 


meaning, new interpretations, are given to all 
that is gathered objectively 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOME | 
LIBRARIES* 


TuHeEseE impressions of European libraries 


UROPEAN 


are confined (1)to such university centers as 
Leipzig and Jena in Germany and Paris and 
Grenoble in France, and (2) to a personal 
study made of a dozen leading educational 
li-raries in Europe —at London, Brussels 
Paris, Zurich, Leipzig, Berlin, et 

Eurovean libraries are much less democratic 
than similar American institutions. They are 
patroni zed much more generally by special 
stu lents than by the masses, as with us 

jittle or nothing, in fact, is done to bring 
libraries to the attention of the common 
people. Closed shelves is the rule, and the 
books are generally badly cataloged, when 
cataloged at all. The libraries are opened 
for a few hours only each day, and vacations 
are numerous and long. In Leipzig, a city 
of more than half a million inhabitants, 
the municipal library, with more than 100,000 
volumes, is open on Monday and Wednesday 
from 11 to 1 and on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday from 3 to 5. At Grenoble, France, 
where the library of nearly 200,000 volumes 1s 
shared by the municipality and the small 
local university, it is open to the public on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday 
from 11 to 4, but is closed during the long 
summer vacation—a period of about four 
months. 

With scarcely an exception the European 
libraries, with which I am familiar, are very 
slow in the purchase of modern books. On 
the other hand, they cater more generally 
to the needs of literary workers and scientific 
students than is the case in America; and 
they are, in consequence, less often ware- 
houses of transient and inconsequential fic- 
tion than with us. They have special fea- 
tures, too, not generally found in American 
libraries. Pamphlets are more generally col- 
“Abstract of address before Western Massachu 
setts Library Club, Westfield, March 13 
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lected and preserved; more attention is given 
to the collection of biographical sketches, au- 
tographs, and portraits, and special libraries 
are much more numerous than the United 
States. 

Take the matter of education as a point 
in illustration. Germany alone has something 
like 40 special educational libraries. The 
Comenius Stiftung at Leipzig has more than 
70,000 books on education. There are two 
special libraries for teachers at Berlin — the 
German Educational Library with 15,000 vol- 
umes and the City Educational Library with 
12,000 volumes. Morecver, these special edu- 
cational libraries are in themselves specialized. 
The Comenius Stiftung at Leipzig is strong 
in the great educational movement which 
clusters about the educational realism of the 
sixteenth century, with such leaders as Co- 
menius, Ratke, Bacon, Vives, and Campanella. 
The German Educational Library at Berlin is 
strong on matters pertaining to Pestalozzi and 
the educational renaissance of the nineteenth 
century. 

Paris has probably the best selected edu- 
cational library in the world. It contains 
72,000 volumes and occupies 16 rooms in a 
30-room building devoted to the nationai edu- 
cational museum and library. There are simi- 
lar educational libraries at Brussels, Zurich, 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, Co- 
penhagen, Vienna, Breslau, Budapest, Prague, 
and two at London. 

The university libraries in Europe are gen- 
erally admirably equipped with books, al- 
though often badly administered. The library 
of the University of Leipzig is housed in a 
handsome building and contains more than 
350,000 volumes and 4000 manuscripts. It is 
open from 9 to 1 and from 3 to 5. There are 
also special libraries connected with each de- 
partment of the University, those of psychol- 
ogy and geography being especially fine at 
Leipzig. These special departmental libraries 
have open shelves, and they are open at all 
hours to graduate students. The library of 
Ste. Geneviéve is to all purposes and intents 
the university library at Paris. It will be 
recalled that the Boston Public Library is 
a replica of Ste. Genevieve. It is open from 
Io to 3 and from 6 to 10 and contains some- 
thing more than 200,000 volumes. Paris, of 
course, has the splendid National Library, 
with more than three million volumes, but 
it is not much used by the university students, 
The hours are short (9 to 4), and the books 
are imperfectly cataloged. There is a catalog 
of the accessions since 1884 only, although a 
general catalog is being made. So far, I be- 
lieve, the general catalog has been carried to 
the word Chailly, with 25 volumes; and it is 
estimated that fully a quarter of a century 
will be required for its completion. 


Wut S. Monroe, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass: 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL IN 
GRAND RAPIDS 


THe relations between the Public Library of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the public schools 
of that city are unusually close. Until 1903 
the library was managed by a committee of 
the Board of Education. In that year an act 
of the legislature created the Board of Library 
Commissioners, five members, elected, one 
each year, by the citizens at large, including 
women, on a separate ballot without party 
designation, and the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, ex-officio — six in all. This board 
has the entire management and control of the 
Public Library and its branches, and since 
then there has been added to it the manage- 
ment of the Public Museum. The title to all 
of this property, however, still remains with 
the Board of Education. This was doubtless 
due to the desire that the library might 
receive certain penal fines which, according to 
the state constitution, are distributed in each 
county in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren of school age, for the purchase of books 
for district school libraries. As defined in the 
city charter the Grand Rapids Public Library 
is the district library for the school district 
of that city. Were the title to the property 
vested in the library board the revenue from 
fines would be cut off. The Superintendent 
of Public Schools is a full voting member of 
the board, and this opens the way for close 
co-operation with the schools. 

In February, 1894, under the librarianship 
of Miss Lucy Ball. and while the library was 
still under the control of the Board of Edu- 
cation, deposits of books were purchased and 
placed in the public school buildings for cir- 
culation among school children. These books 
have been added to from time to time, and 
there are now in these school libraries 12,680 
volumes, the circulation (home use) for the 
year ending March 31, 1907, being 72,882. 
The use of the books in the buildings is not 
counted. The apportionment of new books, 
added each year, selected by the children’s 
librarian in consultation with the various 
principals, is based on a sliding scale which 
allows a certain number of volumes for each 
room in each building, and then a certain 
additional number per room for each thou- 
sand of circulation from that building. By 
this arrangement the schools which circulate 
the most books get the most new books the 
following vear. At the present time hardly 
any books are purchased for the school libra- 
ries which have not first been tested in the 
children’s room of the main library. 

During the year the children’s librarian, 
and sometimes other members of the library 
staff, visit the schools, talking to the children 
about the books and conferring with the 
teachers, and occasionally there are confer- 
ences between the library siaff and the school 
principals to. discuss the various problems that 
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come up. There is also issued to the princi- 
pals of the schools, and for the use of all the 
teachers, a bulletin from the librarian about 
once a month, in which attention is called to 
various matters tending to make the use of 
the books for the children more efficient. 
Toward the end of the school year stock is 
taken and a large number of the volumes are 
returned for rebinding. At this time the 
collection is also weeded out, for books that 
the children do not use are withdrawn, often 
to be sent to another school where, most 
likely, they “take.” At stock taking a book 
mender follows up the shelves and puts all 
the books in good condition for the next 
school year. 

Last year, after the close of the schools in 
June, six of the libraries in the schools were 
opened for two hours of a given day each 
week for the distribution of books. In addi- 
tion to the books already in the building 
several hundred volumes were sent from the 
main library, remaining during the 10 weeks 
of school vacation on deposit. Someone 
from the main library made the rounds during 
the week to these schools. The expense of 
this to the library was very little, and the 
use of the books in this way was nearly 1000. 
This experiment will probably be continued 
this coming summer. 

The library also sends traveling libraries 
to public, parochial, and private schools 
throughout the city. These are used largely 
for class-room work and supplement in the 
public schools the library books already in the 
building. The books are selected from the 
main collection in the Ryerson building and 
are sent in lots of from 25 to 200 on any 
subject or group of subjects. They may be 
retained four weeks. In the parochical and 
private schools they take the place, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the collections deposited in the 
public schools. At times nearly 2000 books 
are out in use in this way. 

Another point of contact with the schools 
is the arrangement whereby the school prin- 
cipals send the library twice a year the names 
and addresses of all children who leave school 
permanently. These children are followed up 
with a personal letter from the librarian call- 
ing attention to a leaflet accompanying the 
letter, entitled “The right start; or, Don’t be 
a quitter.” In this it is shown how boys and 
girls may continue their education through 
the library after they leave school, 

The systematic instruction of school chil- 
dren in the use of the library was described 
in full by the children’s librarian, Miss May 
G. Quigley, in the Liprary yourNAL for April, 
1906. This work has been carried on quite 
extensively for three years. 

The newest development in the relation 
with the schools is that which was embodied 
in a formal agreement between the Board of 
Education and the Board of Library Commis- 
sioners, as published in the 35th annual report 
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of the library for the year ending March 31, 
1906. This agreement provides that wherever 
the library board requests, and the school 
board agrees, the school board will equip a 
room for library purposes in one of the schoo! 
buildings. It is planned that in this way 
eventually branch library rooms will be in 
nearly all of the public school buildings of 
the city, the installation of them to be accom- 
plished as new buildings are erected or addi- 
tions to old buildings are made. In pursuance 
of this agreement the first of the school 
branch libraries was opened in the new Sigs- 
bee School building on Dec. 1, 1906 

This library room is in the basement (light, 
airy and dry, however), of a building that 
cost about $70,000. It has an entrance from 
the outside which enables the rest of the 
building to be shut off, and the heating piant 
is arranged so that the room can be warmed 
without heating the rest of the building. This 
is important with reference to its use on 
Saturdays and in the evenings. The room ts 
the same size as are the regular schoolrooms, 
which is 23 feet, 4 inches, by 32 feet. The 
school board, besides equipping the room with 
furniture, supplies it with light, heat, and 
janitor service. The library board supplies 
the books, periodicals, and the librarian, to 
gether with the card catalog outfit From 
the school’s point of view the Superintendent 
of Schools regards this work in the light of 
the library supplying an additional teacher. 
The work from the library's point of view, 
however, is designed to furnish library facili- 
ties not only to the children, but to the whole 
community, children and adults alike 

When this library opened at Sigsbee School 
there were between S00 and 900 books on the 
shelves, a considerable number of these being 
reference books. 24 current periodicals, in- 
cluding a daily newspaper from Chicago, are 
also kept on file. It is the purpose of the li- 
brary to add new books frequently, both for 
children and adults. In addition to this the 
library delivers books from the main collec- 
tion from day to day as they are called for 


The Sigsbee School branch is now open 
on week days from 12:30 until 9 p.m. Open 
ing at 12:30 enables the library to connect 
with the school children at the noon mtermis- 
sion, though, as a matter of fact, it has been 
found necessary for the principal to restrict 


the use of the library at that hour to children 
from certain rooms only. While the librarian 
gets her supper a bright boy from the neigh 
borhood comes in to take charge. 

On Saturday morning at 11 o'clock the 
library conducts in this room a story hour, 
This is attended largely by children from 
parochial schools in the neighborhood. Per- 


haps as many of these come as from the 
Sigsbee School itself. A special effort is 
being made to make the community feel 


that the library is more than a library for that 
particular school, and to remove some misun- 
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derstanding on this point about 1000 circular 
letters, together with a copy of the library 
Bulletin, were distributed from house to house 
throughout that section of the city. 

The use of the library has been very grati- 
fying. The number of books issued frequently 
exceeds 150 a day, and adding to this the 
number of readers the combined use frequent- 
ly exceeds 300. 

Under the terms of the agreement with 
the Board of Education the library may con 
duct a course of free lectures in places where 
sich branch libraries are maintained, and 
where the arrangements of the building will 
permit. It is planned to give about one lec- 
ture in such buildings each month for six or 
eight months of the year. 

The educational advantage to the school for 
the children to have access to books in this 
way, with a librarian in charge, and of having 
a good collection of the best current maga- 
zines, is believed to be considerable. At the 
same time the advantage to the library is that 
it enables it to carry on a branch of this 
sort at a minimum of expense, for it is re- 
lieved of the expense of furniture, equipment, 
heat, light, janitor service, rent, etc. — items 
of no small importance in the maintenance 
of a system of branch libraries. At this 
Sigsbee School library thus far the average 
cost to the library, exclusive of cataloging 
and other work at the main library, is about 
a cent for each person who uses it. The use 
in January was more than 6000. 

Preparations are going forward for two 
more branch libraries in such school builJ- 
ings to be opened next fall in different sec- 
tions of the city, and the library board has 
requested the school board to supply such a 
room in a fourth school building, where plans 
are under consideration for the building of 
an addition, and doubtless if such an addition 
to this fourth building is built the library 
room will be included. 

Personally I regard the reading room 
features of these branch libraries of fully as 
much importance as the circulation of the 
books. A special effort is being made to in- 
terest working men and women to get them 
to spend some of their evenings in such 
reading rooms, and periodicals directly related 
to the leading industries of the neighborhood 
will be supplied. Nothing is more pleasing 
than the sight of family groups spending the 
evening in one of these neighborhood read- 
ing rooms. 

An interior view of the room for the Sigs- 
bee Schoo] branch is shown elsewhere, but 
this does not give a complete idea of its 
size. It is equipped with 36 chairs, and in 
addition to these there are five window seats 
especially adapted for children, each of which 
will accommodate six or seven children. The 
Board of Education expects to add two low 
tables with low chairs especially for children. 
The chairs in the picture are for adults. The 
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librarian’s desk was moved forward so as to 
come within the range of the camera. There 
are five additional windows which are not 
shown in the picture, 

About half the books at the Sigsbee branch 
are for children, and frequently every one 
of these is “out.” The picture shows how 
few books are left on the shelves. The room 
provides for the shelving of about 2000 vol- 
umes. The lighting fixtures are also not 
yet completed, but the illustration will give 
a fair idea of the general plan of the room. 

Samuet H. RANCK. 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 

REMEMBERING with how much interest the 
A. L. A. members looked over the “Ashe- 
ville” and “Land of the sky” folders exhibited 
at Narragansett Pier and with what eagerness 
they sought (?) the large, green, Mt. 
Pisgah” buttons distributed by the delegation 
of the North Carolina Library Association, 
I think it not amiss to direct their attention 
to several books which are descriptive of 
Asheville and western North Carolina, and 
which may convey some idea of the beauty 
and charm of this wonderful mountain coun- 
try. They certainly may be helpful in famil- 
ierizing one with the names of interesting 
places, in furnishing general information, and, 
best of all, in giving an idea of “local color’ 
and “atmosphere.” 

The A. L, A. member planning to attend the 
Asheville conference and having an occasional 
leisure hour for reading, will do well to pro- 
vide himself with several of these stories. Not 
to make the list too long, I should suggest 
“A tar heel baron,” by Mrs. M. S. C. Pelton; 
“Louisiana,” by Mrs. F. H. Burnett; “The 
prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” by 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and “The land of 
the sky,” by Christian Reid. Mrs. Pelton’s 
book, with its dainty cover design of Carolina 
galax against a background of pure white, 
and its illustrations of cottage, road, and 
mountain crest, immediately suggests fine 
“local color.” “Louisiana” gives an insight 
into the character of what Mrs. Burnett styles 
the “type” native to this special setting. “The 
prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” a 
story of life on the great range dividing 
North Carolina and Tennessee, does even 
more. It combines studies in “local color” 
and “character,” and is pervaded throughout 
by that indescribable, mysterious “atmos- 
phere” characteristic of the numberless peaks 
and valleys which lie between Asheville and 
the distant hazy sky-line to the west. 

But if there is time for only one book, let 
it be devoted to “The land of the sky.” For, 
although modest in appearance and scarcely 
reaching the two hundred page limit, it is the 
one book which has done most in making 
known, far and wide, the beauty of the Caro- 
lina mountains, and is most pleasingly sugges- 
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tive of the charm and delight to be experienced 
from a stay, however brief, among them. Al- 
though written 30 years ago, when Asheville 
was reached with a coach and six, and while 
it was still a small mountain town, it is ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a mountain visitor's 
guide book. It gives the correct point of 
view. Its spirit is fine, contagious, and occa- 
sionally there is a touch of humor in it which 
very much lessens the difficulties of mountain 
climbing. Its descriptions, too, of Swannanoa 
Gap, of Mt. Mitchell, of the French Broad, of 
the Transylvania country, of Hickory-Nut 
Gap, and of a thousand and one other places 
in western Carolina, are especially well done. 
They grow out of the author’s love for the 
places themselves and out of her sympathetic 
knowledge of their changing moods. Inter- 
woven with them, too, is a quiet, unassuming 
romance, the simplicity and charm of which 
is altogether winning. 

If there is not time for much reading before 
starting for Asheville, it will be worth while 
to have ore volume, the last, preferably, ready 
for the trip. It will not take up much roem in 
the travelling bag, and will, even if glanced 
at only occasionally on the cars, give point 
and interest to anticipated pleasures. 

R. Witson, 
Librarian of the Unwwersity of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Tue 11th annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club and the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association was held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Friday and Saturday, March 15 
and 16 

The first session was held on Friday even- 
ing at the Hotel Chelsea, and was under the 
auspices of the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion, Mr. William Warner Bishop, president 
of that association and reference librarian of 
Princeton University, in the chair. The ses- 
sion opened with a short address of welcome 
by the Hon. Franklin P. Stoy, mayor of At- 
lantic City, to which Mr. Bishop responded, 
pointing out that this annual meeting of the 
allied associations in the spring, like that in 
New York state in the fall, had ceased to re- 
tain a local character, drawing, as it happily 
did, librarians from all parts of the Atlantic 
coast, and that it had also exerted no small 
influence in determining the location of the 
meetings of the American Library Associa- 
tion. In order to add to this characteristic 
of the meetings, Mr. Bishop urged all present 
to do some missionary work by transmitting 
knowledge of the warm welcome, the freedom 
for discussion, and all other courtesies that 
the associations are ever ready to extend to 
their colleagues. In this connection he read a 
letter from Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, president 
of the North Carolina Library Association, 
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conveying the cordial greetings of that body 
and a warm invitation to attend the Asheville 
conference of the A. L. A. 

Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, D.D., a trustee of 
the Trenton Free Public Library, then made 
“A plea for emphasizing the human interest 
in our libraries,” in an address which was hu- 
morous in its characterization of the qualifi- 
cations generally laid down for the ideal libra- 
rian, and earnest in its appeal for broad human 
sympathy in dealing with the public. He 
said: “The extent to which a librarian of a 
free city library may make himself a real 
power in the community can hardly be real- 
ized. I do not hesitate to assert that the right 
man can make himself the most conspicuously 
helpful personage in the whole city; his influ- 
ence may be made to dominate the thinking 
of all classes. But this end can only be at- 
tained as the librarian is or learns to be a 
close student of human nature. Mere knowl- 
edge, we are informed,’ puffeth up,’ while char- 
ity, which is merely another term for brotherly 
interest in the human beings about us, fur- 
nishes a key to the unlocking of many mys- 
teries. To know books is well: to know hu- 
man beings for whom books are written and 
collected is better. There are some who act 
as though men were made for libraries and 
not libraries for men.” 

Miss Jean Maud Campbell, librarian of the 
Passaic Free Public Library, then spoke on 
“An educational work and _ the libraries.” 
(See p. 157.) 

At the close of Miss Campbell’s remarks 
Dr. Canfield rose and asked leave to disprove 
a statement of Miss Campbell’s regarding the 
power of legislators in this matter. He had 
been speaking, he said, with a prominent legis- 
lator on this very subject, and from him he 
had learned that whatever might be said of 
legislators and others, the real power that is 
bringing this movement to pass is Miss Camp- 
bell, “who is,” said Dr. Canfield, “the Jeanne 
d’Are of the foreign population of New Jer- 
sey.” 

Mr. Bishop announced that the officers of 
the New Jersey Library Association and Pub- 
lic Library Commission would give a tea at the 
hotel on Saturday afternoon to members of 
the association and their friends, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity to promote that sociability, 
which was the most important object of the 
meeting. 

Mr. L. Mounier, director of educational 
work in the South Jersey colonies, spoke on 
“The library as a factor in training for citizen- 
ship.” Mr. Mounier’s work is among five or 
six colonies of foreign Jews, averaging 100 
families to each settlement. Three libraries 
of English and Yiddish books have been 
founded, and are doing numerically small and 
necessarily slow, yet still effective, work, es- 
pecially among the children. By encouraging 
co-operation from the ‘people themselves, 
forming associations among them, and charg- 
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ing nominal dues for the purchase of books, 
a sense of proprietorship is infused which 
sustains loca] interest in the work. Though 
the populatien is constantly changing and the 
material of its formation is of the crudest sort, 
Mr. Mounier looks hopefully to the future 
with the conviction that systematic effort will 
undoubtedly preduce good results. 

A paper on “The library as the educational 
center of a town,” by Mr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, chief of the Circulating Department, 
New York Public Library, was the final ad- 
dress of the evening, giving a bird’s-eye view 
of the many ways in which the public library 
serves as an educational agency. 

The second session was held on Saturday 
morning, March 16, in the lecture hall of the 
Atlantic City Free Public Library, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Library Club. 
The president, Mr. Macfarlane, introduced as 
the first speaker Miss Helen Underwood Price, 
library organizer of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission, who read a paper on 
“Possibilities for work with children in small 
libraries.” 

The next subject, “How shall the library 
reach the workingman?” was read by Mr. 
Arthur Low Bailey, librarian of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Institute Free Library, who out- 
lined various methods of making the library 
useful to craftsmen and industrial workers. 

At the close of Mr. Bailey’s paper Dr. Mor- 
ris Jastrow, librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania, expressed the opinion that an 
intelligent woman was better fitted to fill the 
position of reference librarian than a man, as 
women were as a rule more courteous, patient 
and painstaking than men in their efforts to 
assist readers. This opinion was based upon 
the speaker’s experience in using the large 
libraries of continental Europe, in which 
women assistants are practically unknown. 
Mr. Bailey replied that while literary or pro- 
fessional men were not embarrassed by the 
presence of women assistants, nor deterred 
thereby from asking for desired information, 
from experience in his own library he had 
found that workingmen would frequently pass 
by women assistants and come directly to him 
for help. 

Miss Isadore G, Mudge, librarian of Bryn 
Mawr College, then, under the title “Some 
problems of library moving,” gave an inter- 
esting and practical account of the transfer 
of volumes from the old to the new building 

for the library of Bryn Mawr College. Leaf- 
lets giving views and floor plans of the new 
library building had been distributed to the 
audience to illustrate this paper. 

The session was closed by a brief address 
by Mr. John Thomson, librarian of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. Mr. Thomson said 
that in all great movements a time was 
reached when it was advisable to stop to con- 
sider what had been done in the past and what 
should be done in the future. Libraries in the 
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past had attempted to exclude all readers; 
that was now changed to a desire to include 
all reeders. He did not wish to be considered 
as discrediting the value of the work with chil- 
dren done in modern libraries, but he exhorted 
his hearers not to neglect their duties towards 
adults. Another phase of library activity 
v.hich was worthy of careful consideration 
was the securing of more literature for the 
use of blind readers. The Free Library of 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society for the Blind co-operate in 
circulating throughout the United States books 
printed in embossed type, and many touching 
and grateful letters are almost daily received 
from blind persons. He mentioned as a great 
boon the Zicgler Magazine for the Blind, 
which has just becn established through the 
munificence of Mrs. Ziegler. There is, how- 
ever, urgent need for more books printed in 
embossed type, especially for works of perma- 
nent literary value as well as the most inter- 
esting of modern publications. Mr. Thomson 
closed with an earnest plea for the creation of 
a fund of $100,000 in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be devoted to the publication of 
books printed in embossed type for the use of 
the blind. 

The third session was held on Saturday 
evening in the music room of the Hotel Chel- 
sea, and was opened by Mr. Macfarlane, who 
introduced as chairman of the evening Mr. 
Clement Walker Andrews, president of the 
American Library Association. After a brief 
introductory speech, Mr. Andrews read a tel- 
egram received from Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
who regretted that legislative matters in Phil- 
adelphia would prevent his attendance at the 
meeting and the delivery of his promised ad- 
dress upon the subject of “Bookmaking 
among the Germans of colonial Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Alfred M. Heston, secretary of the 
board of trustees of the Atlantic City Free 
Public Library, read a paper on “John Fitch 
and the Fulton centenary” —touching also 
upon the value and development of historical 
work in public libraries. ; 

In pursuance of the general topic of “The 
library and historical work,” Mr. H. E. Deats, 
ex-president of the Flemington Library Asso- 
ciation and recording secretary and librarian 
of the Hunterdon County Historical Associa- 
tion, read a paper entitled “Relation of the 
public library and a local historical society,” 
describing the work done in Flemington by 
the Public Library and the Hunterdon County 
Historical Association. 

The chairman then announced that plans for 
the American Library Association conference 
of 1907, which had just been perfected, ar- 
ranged for a meeting to be held at Asheville, 

N. C., from May 23-20, 1907, inclusive. An 
opening reception would be held on the even- 
ing of May 23, and the remainder of the time 
would be given over to five general sessions, 
in which two main topics would be discussed ; 
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the development of the southern library move- 
ment since 1899, and the use of books (as 
differentiated from methods of using books). 
The usual committee and section meetings 
would be held in connection with the general 
sessions. 

On behalf of the travel committee of the 
A. L. A. Mr. F. W. Faxon announced that 
the eastern party would start for Asheville on 
May 22, and make their headquarters the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel. It has been decided to make 
the post-conference a rest rather than a travel 
trip, and to spend five days at Lake Toxaway, 
a beautiful resort.about three hours’ journey 
south of Asheville. Side trips to the James- 
town Exposition would be arranged from 
Asheville, or later from Toxaway. 

Mr. E. C. Hovey, in charge of the recently- 
established permanent headquarters of the A. 
L. A. in Boston, made a brief but earnest plea 
for loyal support of the A. L. A. by librarians. 
The Association has started Headquarters and 
a Bulletin, and neither should be given up. 
The speaker urged those present to help to 
make the A. L. A. self-supporting, and re- 
quested all librarians not already members to 
join its rarks, and to co-operate in maintain- 
ing its usefvlness. As an example of the 
apathy of librarians in regard to A. L. A. 
matters, the speaker said that in response to a 
request foi library plans to be sent to Head- 
quarters to found a permanent collection for 
reference, 60 plans have been received so far 
in the seven months in which Headquarters 
have been opened, and these have been sent 
by architects, not by librarians. To the gen- 
eral request for sets of library blanks, etc., 
for the formation of a library museum at the 
same offices, 20 answers only have been re- 
ceived so far. 

At the close of Mr. Hovcy’s address the 
chairman declared the meeting adjourned. 
The majority of delegates remained over Sun- 
day, enjoying the perfect weather, which held 
throughout the three days. Meetings of the 
American Library Association Council and 
Executive Board were held in connection with 
the meeting. 


COPYRIGHT BILL GOES OVER 


No action was taken on the copyright bill 
previous to adjournment of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress on March 4. Although favorably 
reported in both houses on Jan. 20, the bill 
failed to come up in either house, chiefly on 
account of the controversy within both Senate 
and House committees over the provisions 
regarding music records for mechanical music 
instruments. As it was recognized that there 
was not time in the crowded condition of the 
Senate calendar for the consideration of any 
bill involving new matter, which called for 
discussion, the bill was by general consent 
thrown over for the consideration of the new 
Congress. 
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POINTS WORTH REMEMBERING IN 
REBINDING FICTION AND JUVE- 
NILE BOOKS 


A. L. A. Committee on Bookbinding, in A. L. A. 
Bulletin, March 


1. It is generally not advisable to mend 
books in the original publisher’s binding. 
Loose leaves or illustrations may be tipped in 
if the work is carefully done, but no attempt 
should be made to fix loose signatures, and on 
no account should paste be put on the back of 
the book. If this is done it will be impossible 
to have the book rebound so that it will wear 
well. The life of the book is really shortened 
by such false economy. If the book is broken 
at the joint even to a very small extent, send 
at ence to be rebound. 

2. Do not resew and put back in publisher's 
covers. If the book is properly sewed and 
backed it will be too large for the original 
covers. It also makes it impossible to rebind, 
so that the book will wear well. If properly 
rebound the first time the book goes to the 
bindery it will circulate as many times as if it 
had been recased and then rebound, and the 
expense will be less. 

3. De not wait till the book falls apart be- 
fore sending to the bindery. As soon as a 
book becomes a trifle shaky in the covers, send 
to the bindery. Further wear injures the 
backs of each signature, and makes it impos- 
sible to rebind without whipstitching. <A 
whipstitched book does not open as readily as 
ene sewed on tapes. In order to sew on tapes 
or bands the signatures must be whole. Many 
librarians make a book circulate in the orig- 
inal publisher’s binding until it is practically 
worn out, and then blame the binders because 
the book does not wear well when rebound. 
No binder can do good work when the book 
has been allowed to circulate many times after 
it has become shaky in the covers. The life 
of the book will be greatly increased if care is 
taken in this respect. 

4. The first and last signatures, which re- 
ceive the most wear, and which in most re- 
bound books give way first, should be guarded 
with muslin. End papers should also be 
guarded with muslin. 

5. All torn leaves should be carefully 
mended. Always use paste, never use glue or 
mucilage for this kind of work. All illustra- 
tions should be guarded and folded around 
the signature. If tipped in, as is customary, 
they usually come out. 

6. Sew on tapes, using three at least. It is 
sometimes difficult to get binders to use tapes 
instead of bands, but tapes should be insisted 
on. The tapes or strings should, of course, 
be cased in. Ifa book has to be whipstitched, 
of course bands must be used. All books 
should be sewed “all along.” 

7. Books should be trimmed as little as 
possible. 

8. Leather backs should be used; preferably 
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American cow hide. If good roan can be ob- 
tained, it will last as well as the cow hide. 
When specifying cow hide be sure that the 
binder does not use buffing, which is a split 
cow hide and much inferior. Books bound 
in art vellum, buckram or other book cloths 
become shaky sooner than those bound in 
leather. Moreover, if a light-colored cloth is 
used, so that the backs may be lettered in ink, 
they become much soiled, and the lettering 
eventually is practically obliterated. Gold let- 
tering on dark-colored cloths also becomes ob- 
literated. A leather-backed book, properly 
bound, wears longer, holds the lettering bet- 
ter, and looks well on the shelves even when 
ready to be withdrawn from circulation. If it 
is thought best to use cloth, imperial morocco 
cloth is perhaps the best. 

9. Finders should be cautioned against 
ising too much glue. A book which crackles, 
or, as cne binder puts it, “grits its teeth” when 
opened, has not had the superfluous = re- 
moved in forwarding. Some binders have had 
good results in using flexible or rubber glue. 
It is not necessary, however, and ordinary 
glue if used properly will do just as well. 

10. Most binders use a super for fastening 
the book into the covers. ‘This is generally 
very coarse, and will not wear. Insist on his 
using a strorger material. A muslin of suit- 
able weight or canton flannel will be found 
satisfactory. 

Lettering on the back should consist of 
author, short title, and call number. Some 
librarians also stamp a mark of ownership at 
the bottom of the book. Most binders will 
give a price per volume which will include all 
lettering. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. have agreed to bind 
at least 500 copies of Hill’s “The Pettison 
twins” in a special binding for the use of libra- 
ries. This book will be included in the A. L. 
A. Booklist, and all libraries are urged to or- 
der this edition through their regular agents 
in preference to the regular edition. The price 
to libraries will be $1.10. 

The Congressional Committee on Printing 
is trying to get from librarians an expression 
of opinion regarding the material to be used 
in binding government documents. Accord- 
ing to law, leather-bound sets must be bound 
in sheep. Librarians who have the sheep- 
bound set in their libraries should write at 
once to Charles B. Landis, House of Repre- 
sentatives, protesting against the further use 
of sheep in binding government documents. 


NOTE FROM THE A. L, A. COMMITTEE 
ON BOOKBINDING 


Tue publishers have agreed to issue the 
following books in a special library binding. 
Inasmuch as the publishers agree to do this 
with some reluctance, librarians are urged to 
order this edition whenever it is possible: 
Brainerd, Bettina. Doubleday, Page. 
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De la Pasture, Lonely lady of Grosvenor 

Square. Dutton. 

Locke, Belovéd vagabond. Lane. 
Mott, White darkness. Outing. 
White, The mystery. McClure. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are also issuing a 
large print edition of standard fiction bound 
in a specially strong binding for library use. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. will issue some time 
during the summer an edition of standard fic- 
tion in the special binding. 


NET PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In pursuance of efforts made by the Coun- 
cil of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom to obtain concession of a library dis- 
count from publishers, a special conference 
on the subject of net prices was held under 
the auspices of the Library Association at its 
rooms in Hanover Square, London, on Feb. 
27. Mr. Tedder, of the Atheneum Library, 
presided. The various aspects of the question 
as it affects libraries were presented by dif- 
ferent librarians. It was pointed out that 
there is no other trade in which large pur- 
chasers do not receive favorable consideration. 
Last year the Manchester Public Libraries 
spent over three thousand pounds in books. 
There were no bad debts to be risked and 
every facility was given to the booksellers. 
The libraries and the association sustain and 
promote the production of the better class of 
books, and the purchases of the more than 
600 public libraries of the country go a long 
way to covering the initial cost. In the cir- 
cumstances it was felt that publishers should 
receive a deputation from the Library Asso- 
ciation, and give full attention to its recom- 
mendations. On the other hand, it was ar- 
gued that though there may be certain dis- 
tricts in which the establishment of a public 
library stimulates the sale of books, there are 
others in which it breaks down the booktrade. 

Asa result of the conference the Publishers’ 

Association has appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the question, and the Library Asso- 
ciation sub-committee on the subject was con- 
siderably increased, with a view to giving in- 
creased weight to the following resolutions, 
which were passed with only seven dissenting 
votes: “(1) that this conference, representing 
various public and other non-commercial li- 
braries of the country, is of opinion that 
the present system of net book supply presses 

unfairly upon these institutions which exist 

for the public benefit, and urges upon the 

Publishers’ Association the desirability of 
allowing special terms to this class of buyer; 

(2) that a committee of this conference be 
appointed to bring the foregoing resolution 

before the Publishers’ Association; (3) that 

in the event of the reply of the Publishers’ As- 


sociation being unsatisfac tory the committee 
is instructed to prepare and submit a scheme 


of co-operation amongst public libraries.’ 
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American Library Association 


President: C. W. Andrews, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, III. 
Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Executive offices: 34 Newbury st., Boston, 
Mass. 
MUSEUM MATERIAL DESIRED 


In the March number of the American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin appeal is made that 
all librarians, who have not already done so, 
shall send to the A. L. A. Executive Offices a 
sample collection, in duplicate, of all printed 
matter relating to the administration of the 
libraries under their charge. This material 
is requested in duplicate, so that, in addition 
to a permanent museum of library aids, sys- 
tems, and appliances, it may be possible to 
make up a similar travelling collection, to be 
sent out upon request. For the A. L. A. 
architectural collection, it is reported that 
plans and photographs of about 50 library 
buildings have already been received. 


ASHEVILLE CONFERENCE, MAY 23-29, 1907 


The travel committee announces that Mr. 
Charles H. Brown, of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, Ill, has been added to its 
membership. Members intending journeying 
from the West, comprising Chicago and all 
points tributary thereto, should correspond 
with him. 

It is not yet practicable to give definite 
information as to transportation rates to 
Asheville, for the reason that the railroads 
have deferred action, owing to many compli- 
cations arising from proposed legislation and 
the Jamestown Exposition. As an approxi- 
mate indication of cost, however, the com- 
mittee gives the following tables, these in- 
cluding hotel and railroad expenses: from 
Albany (via New York City) $62.50, from 
Atlanta $35, from Baltimore $47.50, from 
Boston $65, Buffalo $55, Chicago $55, Cin- 
cinnati $45, Cleveland, $52.50, Denver $100, 
Milwaukee $60, Minneapolis $80, New Or- 
leans, $55, New York $55, Philadelphia $50, 
Pittsburgh $52.50, St. Louis $55, Washington 
$45. These figures are based on hotel accom- 
modations for six days at the Battery Park 
Hotel, two persons in a room, without bath 
Single rooms will be $1 a day extra, rooms 
with bath $2 a day extra. Meals en route 
to and from Asheville are not included. The 
round trip from Asheville to Jamestown, in 
cluding Pullman accommodations, would cost 
approximately $25, not including meals en 
route. The trip to Toxaway and return to 
Asheville, including a stay of fovr days at 
Toxaway, will cost about $20. It is honed 
that personally conducted trips to both Toxa- 
way and Jamestown may be arranged for 
later. 
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It is requested that all expecting to attend 
the conference notify the travel committee at 
34 Newbury st., Boston, without delay, and 
state whether a single or double room is 
desired. 

RAILROAD RATES 

Further information regarding Asheville 
conference is as follows: The Southeastern 
Passenger Association has made a rate of one 
fare plus 25 c. for the round trip, good from 
all points south of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi rivers, including Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cincinnati, O., Evansville, Ind., 
and Cairo, Ill. The Ocean Steamship Co. 
will sell tickets from Boston, Mass., at a rate 
of one first-class fare plus $6.25 for the round 
trip ($32.65), and from New York City at one 
fere plus $5.25 ($29.65). Tickets will be sold 
by rail lines on May 20, 21 and 22 for trains 
scheduled to reach Asheville before noon of 
May 23. All tickets will be good to leave 
Asheviile, returning, up to midnight of June 
12, 1907. 

The travel committee regrets that it cannot 
at this time announce conclusive rates from 
any other association It feels confidence, 
however, in saying that those living in terri 
tory outside of that mentioned above will be 
able to secure a rate equal at least to a one 
and one-third fare 

The committee desires that all those who 
have it in mind to join the eastern party, cov- 
ering New England, New York state, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Washington, shall 
communicite with the travel committee at 
No. 34 Newbury street, Boston. 


State Library Commissions 


Missovurt Liprary Commission. A bill es- 
tablishing a state library cemmission and a 


system of travelling libraries for Missouri 
has been passed by the General Assembly 
and was signed by Governor Folk on March 
20. It follows the accepted form of recent 
library commission bills, providing for a com- 
mission of five persons, three appointed by 
the governor, including the state superintend- 
ent of schools and the president of the state 
university, and carries an appropriation of 
$10,000 for two years. The employment of a 
secretary and other assistants is authorized 
Headquarters of the commission are to be in 
Jefferson, in rooms provided by the state 
The passage of this bill marks the success of 
the long-continued efforts of the Missouri Li 
brary Association, whose officers have worked 
for it diligently and persistently. They have 
had staunch support from the women’s clubs 
f the state, and the association and its 
! congratulated on the final 

of th long-desired end, 
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State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: James L. Gillis, State Library, 
Sacramento. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Alice J. Haines, 
State Library, Sacramento. 

News Notes for California Libraries for 
February, 1907, is devoted to a report of the 
annual meeting of the California Library As- 
sociation, held at Redlands, Jan. 3 and 4, 1907. 
Record of officers, committees and members 
is given, with constitution, and note of district 
officers and districts. There is a summary re- 
port of the proceedings of the general meeting, 
the Trustees’ Section meeting, and the illus- 
trative exhibits; the president's report is given 
in full, as is the treasurer’s report, and the 
report of the committee on relation between 
schools and libraries; and papers read at the 
annual meeting and district meetings are 
prirted, as follows: “The duties of a trustee,” 
by Mrs, Charles F. Schwan: “The Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau,” by Ernest Brunck- 
en; “Book repairing,” by Miss Clara Field; 
“Insurance for libraries,” by Herbert Folger. 
The report as a whole shows that the associa- 
tion has done much to improve the work 
of libraries in the state and strengthen esprit 
de corps among its librarians. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Charles S. Wooding, Bristol. 
Secretary: Miss Grace S. Child, Derby. 
, Treasurer: Miss Jessie Hayden, East Hart- 
ord. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Library Association was held on Feb. 28 at 
the Ansonia Library, Ansonia. The address 
of welcome was given by Franklin Burton, 
president of the board of directors of the 
library, and the usual reports of officers were 
read, after which the morning session was de- 
voted to a discussion of library huildings. 
This was opened by Professor John 
Schwab, of Yale University Library, who laid 
great stress upon what may be learned from 
the higher class of mercantile buildings, es- 
pecially the problems of heating, lighting and 
ventilation, discussed the means by which 
proper lighting may be obtained, and laid em- 
phasis upon the necessity of cleanliness, ex- 
plaining methods for removing dust from 
books and building. 

The discussion was continued by Willis K. 
Stetson, who spoke of the difficulty of mak- 
ing the plans for a large library perfect, be- 
cause of the constant changing of ideas re- 
garding library construction; Mr. Wooding, 
who described the building of the Bristol Li- 
brary; and W. R. Eastman, who pointed out 
the trend of development in library architec- 
ture. Luncheon was served in the vestry of 
the Congregational church. 
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The afternoon session opened with a busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers, as foi- 
lows: president, Charles S. Wooding, of Bris- 
tol; vice-presidents, Philemon Johnson, of 
Norfolk, Henry B. Russell, of Suffield, Mrs. 
Belle Riggleman, of Willimantic, Andrew 
Keogh, of Yale University, Miss Anna Had- 
ley, of Ansonia; secretary, Miss Grace A. 
Child, of Derby; treasurer, Miss Jessie Hay- 
den, of East Hartford. 

The small library as a reference collection 
was then discussed by Frederick W. Jenkins, 
of New York, who said that the work of a 
college reference library was very similar to 
the reference work in a small library, and 
that no matter how small the library, it should 
be prepared to do some reference work. 

Owing to the absence of Judge Light, of 
South Norwalk, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, the closing paper of the afternoon was 
given by Henry B. Russell, of Suffield, de- 
scribing the Sheldon collection of the Kent 
Memorial Library. Mr. Russell gave an in- 
teresting account of the beginnings of this 
collection, showing the wisdom and enthu- 
siasm of the late Hezekiah Sheldon in the 
bringing together of these books relating to 
Suffield history, comprising town histories, 
genealogies, sermons, manuscript of local in- 
terest and material relating to the Indians — 
volumes on the French and Indian wars con- 
stituting a large part of the collection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


President: George F. Bowerman, Public Li- 
brary. 

Secretary: Earl G. Swem, Library of Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer: Harold T. Doutherty, Library 
of Congress. 

The goth regular meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in the lecture room of the 
Public Library, Wednesday evening, March 
13. After the approval of the minutes, the 
secretary read the report of Mr. W. D. God- 
dard, who had been appointed a committee of 
one to audit the accounts of the treasurer for 
the year 1906. 

The program of the evening was devoted 
entirely to an address by Hon. John Barrett 
upon the International Bureau of American 
Republics and the Columbus Memorial Libra- 
ry, of which bureau Mr. Barrett is the di- 
rector. The organization of the bureau was 
a direct result of the first International 
Conference of American states in 1890. Mr. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, was largely 
instrumental in outlining the policy of the 
bureau and in securing the support of the 
United States and of the Latin American 
republics for its maintenance. The purpose 
of the bureau is to publish and circulate 
correct information about the republics of the 
two Americas. During the life of Mr. Blaine, 
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and while W. E. Curtis was director, the 
work of the bureau was carried on success- 
fully, and popular interest in it was fully 
maintained. Following Mr. Blaine’s death 
and the retirement of Mr. Curtis practically 
no new interest was aroused until 1900, when 
the second International Congress assembled 
and a new program was prepared. When Mr. 
Root became Secretary of State the field 
of usefulness was at once expanded, and the 
full support of the administration brought to 
the aid of the bureau. The Third Internation- 
al Conference at Rio Janeiro in 1906 took 
action whieh will make the bureau a world- 
recognized institution, and bring the North 
and South American republics into close and 
harmonious intercourse along social and intel- 
lectual as well as commercial lines. The 
bureau has published a Monthly Bulletin since 
1890. This bulletin, which is issued in an edi- 
tion of 10,000, has a wide circulation. It is 
contemplated to publish soon a semi-weekly, 
weekly, or bi-weekly press bulletin in order 
to supply the most recent information to the 
daily papers. Since the knowledge of the 
Spanish language would be one means by 
which the people of the United States may 
advance toward a better understanding of 
Latin America, the bureau is making a deter- 
mined effort to awaken interest in its study 
in American schools and colleges. An im- 
portant feature of the work is the development 
of interest in Latin American trade among the 
manufacturers of the United States, by per- 
sonal communication and through Chambers 
of Commerce. Advice is given as to the best 
markets, the character of goods desired, and 
the methods of shipment. The suggestion is 
also made that in the selection of salesmen 
for the South American trade, the greatest 
care be used, and that only men of education 
and liberality of view be sent. Arrange- 
ments are being made to send representative 
intellectual men from the United States to 
South America for the purpose of observing 
the intellectual and educational side of the 
nations of that continent, in fact, to show 
them that the interest of the United States 
does not arise wholly from the dollars-and- 
cents view. Prof. Rowe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Prof. Moses, of the Uni- 
versity of California, are now in South 
America through the initiative of the bureau, 
and Prof. Shepard, of Columbia, will soon 
depart. The Columbus Memorial Library, so 
named in order to commemorate the name of 
one honored before all others in Latin 
America, is now and will continue to be one 
of the leading agents in the bureau’s work. 
There are now about 12,000 volumes in the 
library. At the last International Conference 
it was provided that every government should 
send all of its official publications as soon as 
published. In the new building to be erected 
by the liberality of Mr. Carnegie at a cost 
of $750,000, the library will have spacious 


quarters. Provision will be made for at least 
200,000 volumes. One of the features of the 
new building will be a large assembly hail 
for the use of international meetings of all 
kinds. G. Swem, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Miss M. E. Ahern, Public Libra 
ries, Chicago : 

Secretary: F. K. W. Drury, University of 
Illinois Library, Champaign. 

Treasurer: Miss Jane P. Hubbell, Public 
Library, Rockford. 


The 12th annual meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association, held in Bloomington, on 
Feb. 20, 21 and 22, brought forth a representa- 
tive attendance and proved interesting m 
many ways. The first session was opened on 
the afternoon of Feb. 20, in the Unitarian 
Church, when an address of welcome was de- 
livered by H. D. Spencer, trustee of the 
Withers Library. Miss Ange V. Milner, act- 
ing president of the association, responded, 
and then delivered the president's address, 
briefly reviewing the year’s record of Illinois 
library affairs. Three addresses followed: 
“What the public can do for the small col- 
lege,” by Dr. R. O. Graham, professor of 
chemistry, Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton; “The girl and the library,” by Miss J. 
Rose Colby, professor of literature, Illinois 
State Normal University; “Regulate your 
hurry,” by Miss L. E. Stearns, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. 

In the evening at the Illinois Hotel the 
trustees and staff of the Withers Public Li- 
brary gave a reception to the library associa- 
tion. 

At the morning session on Feb. 21 the re- 
ports of the executive board and nominating 
committee were presented. Mr. Andrews, 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion, spoke briefly on the work of the Associa- 
tion and the plans for the AsheVille Confer- 
ence. E. S. Willcox, of Peoria, gave an ap- 
preciation of Miss Katharine Sharp’s volume 
n “Illinois libraries,” and it was announced 
that an effort was to be made to raise funds 
for the publication of the second volume. 
Suggested revision and changes for the “A. 
L. A. list of subject headings” was the sub- 
ject of a general discussion, and a short busi- 
ness session followed, at which resolutions 
were passed endorsing the library bill re- 
cently introduced in the legislature. 

In the afternoon the association was en- 
tertained at the Normal University, Normal, 
where a session was held. Addresses were 
delivered by D. C. Ridgeley, teacher of geog- 
raphy at the university, on “The relation of 
the library to the museum;” and by M. J. 
Holmes, teacher of psychology, on “The 
scholar and the reference library,” and there 
was brief discussion. The delegates were 
then entertained with musical selections by 
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the students’ glee club, and refreshments were 
served. 

In the evening a public session was held, at- 
tended by many citizens, at which there was 
music and an address on “The people and the 
public library from the standpoint of an edu- 
cator,” by Dr. David Felmley, president of 
the Normal University. W. E. Andrews, of 
Taylorsville, gave a stereopticon lecture on 
“Historic spots in Illinois.” 

On the morning of Feb. 22 the final session 
was held, when officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Miss M. E. Ahern, editor of 
Public Libraries, Chicago; vice-president, 
Miss Nellie E. Parham, Bloomington; secre- 
tary, F. K. W. Drury, University of Illinois; 
treasurer, Miss Jane P. Hubbell, Rockford. 
Members of the council, C. B. Roden, Chicago 
Public Library, and E. S. Willcox, Peoria 
Public Library. Financial directors, Miss 
Foley, Lincoln; Mrs. Alice Evans, Decatur. 
_Reports from the field were presented by 
librarians of different libraries in the state, 
and Mr. Purd B. Wright, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
read a paper on “The book buying problem,” 
giving many practical suggestions. Reports 
were made by the program and auditing com- 
mittees, resolutions of thanks to the local 
hosts and to the acting president of the asso- 
ciation were passed, and an invitation was 
presented from Jacksonville, Il., for the next 
year’s meeting. 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: Samuel H. Ranck, Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary: Miss Katharine G. Ling, Public 
Litrary, Detroit. 

Treasurer: Miss Nina K. Preston, Public 
Library, Ionia. 

The 17th annual meeting of the association 
will be held in Detroit on June 6-8, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the League of 
American Mvnicipalities. 

RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: H. L. Koopman, librarian of 
Brown University. 

Secretary-treasurer: Herbert O. Brigham, 
state library, Providence. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Library Association was held on Feb. 25 in 
the lecture room of the Providence Public 
Library, and at the Rhode Island Historical 
Socicty building. The morning session, at the 
library, opened with a review of the past year 
in library affairs of the state, by President 
Koopman. “The year,” he said, “has been 
one of extraordinary interest and importance, 
and it should be possible not only to derive 
inspiration for ourselves, but also attract the 
favorable attention of our public.” He spoke 
of the meetings which the association had held 
and the increase in membership from 113 to 
126. “The Brown University Library,” he 
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continued, “reports the addition of over 10,000 
volumes, the largest annual increase in its 
history. In this institution the two great 
financial events of the year are the completion, 
in fact, the over-subscription, of the fund of 
$150,000 necessary to secure Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of a like sum for a John Hay Library 
building; and the vote of the corporation to 
raise a fund of $500,000 for the endowment of 
the library.” The great event in the history of 
the Providence Public Library during the year 
was the opening of its first branch library at 
the Sprague House. It was pointed out that 
the conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at Narragansett Pier in 1906 had been 
gratifying from every point of view. 

Following the president’s address was the 
roll call, in which 28, or about half, of the 
libraries in the state, were heard from through 
their representatives. 

During the afternoon session, held at the 
Historical Society, the annual election of offi- 
cers took place, resulting as follows: presi- 
dent, H. L. Keopman, Providence; Ist vice- 
president, W. C. Greene, Peacedale; 2d vice- 
president, Miss Ama H. Ward, Woonsocket ; 
secretary and treasurer, H. O. Brigham, Prov- 
idence; executive committee, the above offi- 
cers and Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, Mrs. Emma 
G. Bradford and George U. Arnold. 

The principal address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Sam Walter Foss, librarian of 
the Somerville ( Mass.) Public Library. The 
speaker took for the subject of his address 
“Man before mechanism,” using as his text 
“A librarian’s first duty is to his public.” 
This was followed by a general discussion, 
opened by Frederick C. Hicks, of the Naval 
War College at Newport. 


Library Clubs 


CENTRAL NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


President: E. W. Mundy, Public Library, 
Syracuse. 

Secretary-treasurer: Elizabeth P. Clarke, 
Seymour Library, Auburn. 

The Central New York Library Club held 
its third annual meeting at the Seymour Li- 
brary of Auburn, on Feb. 22, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon. Owing to the extreme cold 
and delays of travel the attendance was much 
smaller than usual, but the members made up 
in enthusiasm for lack of numbers. Six li- 
braries were represented, and the audience in- 
cluded several of the teachers in the local 
schools and kindergartens. 

The club had for their guest Miss Caroline 
F. Gleason, head of the children’s department 
of the Utica Public Library, who gave them a 
delightful talk on “Children’s picture books,” 
illustrated by a collection of the good and bad 
in illustrated books for children. 

A short business session was held and the 
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officers of the previous year were re-elected: 
president, Rev. E, W. Mundy, of the Syra- 
cuse Public Library; vice-president, W. Y. 
Foote, of Syracuse; secretary-treasurer, Eliz- 
abeth P. Clarke, Seymour Library, Auburn. 
The exhibition of picture-books and the at- 
tractive picture bulletins loaned by the Utica 
library for this meeting remained for two 
weeks on exhibition for the public of Auburn. 


ELIZABETH PorTER CLARKE, Secretary. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


President: C. B. Roden, Public Library 

Secretary: Miss E. G, Smith, John Crerar 
Library. 

1surer: H. 
brary. 

The March meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was he!d on the evening of March 22 
at the Chicago Public Library. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Miss Renée Stern, 
second vice-president, called the meeting to 
erder, and introduced Professor Edwin Erle 
Sparks, of the University of Chicago, who 
gave a stereopticon lecture on “The begin- 
nings of Chicago.” 

Professor Sparks began at the “beginning” 
in very truth, for his first picture was a map 
showing the ice sheets in the ice age. He 
pointed out the Labrador ice sheet which af- 
fected this part of the country. He said geo- 
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logically no worse site could be found for a 
great city because of the great depth of prime- 


val mud through which we must dig to reach 
rock bottom for the foundations of all the 
high buildings. The fact that the site is so 
advantageous for transportation is the reason 
it has grown to be a great city. Professor 
Sparks had a few pictures of old buildings 
built by the French, and displayed many pic- 
tures of old Fort Dearborn and early Chicago. 
Some pictures of “high buildings” before the 
fire (six stories high) and views of the 
burned district after the fire were shown. It 
was one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive lectures of the year. Professor Sparks 
said in closing that a city never rose above 
the opinion held by its inhabitants, and hoped 
that we would bear in mind all that Chicago 
is offering to its people —the wonderful park 
system, including the small park system, the 
public library, free golf links, etc. Mr. Roden 
expressed the ciub’s appreciation of the lec- 
ture and thanked Professor Sparks. 

Mr. Roden read the resolutions drawn up 
by the executive committee endorsing the bill 
now before the state legislature, to create the 
Illinois department of libraries. These reso- 
lutions were voted upon and the secretary 
authorized to forward them to the proper 
officials. Two new members were elected, 
Mr. Edward D. Tweedell, of the John Crerar 
Library, and Mr. W. E. Tagney, librarian of 
the Chicago Daily News, and the meeting then 
adjourned. Garrietp Situ, Sec’y. 
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President: Charles E. Wright, Carnegie 
Free Library, Duquesne, Pa 
Secretary Miss Luell 


treasurer: a M. Steven- 
son 
A regular m eting of the associa- 
tion was held in Duquesne on Mi irch 5. After 
a final discussion of the character of material 
to be includ in the forthcoming “List of 
books f Is” which tl ‘atic n will 
soon publish, the meeting tock u ie discus- 
of repairing and ooks in the 
library. Miss Elizabeth Dartill, librarian of 
the Charleston (Ill.) Public Library, led the 
Miss Purtill is at present in 
and rebinding depart- 
Free Library of Brad- 
and demonstrations 
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sion 


discussion. 
of the repairing 
ment of the Carnegie 
dock, and her remarks 
were most interesting. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY 


President: John Shaw Billings, 
York Public Library. 

Secretary: Miss Alice 
Public Library. 

Treasurer: Edward Harmon Virgin, 
ry General Theological Seminary. 

The fourth regular meeting of the New 
York Library Club was held on the afternoon 
of March 14 at the Hamilton Grange Branch 
of the New York Public Library. After a 
brief business meeting Dr. Billings introduced 
the speaker of the day, Professor William H. 
Burr, of Columbia University, who discussed 
“Engineering literature as affected by the li- 
braries in New York.” 

Mr. Burr first outlined the rise of engineer- 
ing literature. Up to 1850 there was nothing 
in this country and but little on the continent, 
chiefly descriptions of completed pieces of 
work. About this time the springing up of 
technical schools furnished the readers and 
hence the demand 

At the present day the library facilities for 
engineers in New York are quite extens ive. 
The oldest library but one, that of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, has about 
55,000 volumes, the societies of Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineers agyregate 
about 44,000, the New York Public Library 
has between 25,000 and 30,000, and Columbia 
University between 10,000 and 20,000. ‘The 
difficulty in engineering libraries is the great 
rapidity with which the books become obso- 
lete, anything more than 10 or 15 years old 
having an historical value only, and the real 
use being of books less than five years old. 
Engineers being the busiest of men, books for 
their use must be made most easily available 
and must be at hand. They need conference 
with others of their profession, and hence 
would seek the books where they could see 
the men also. For this reason the new Engi- 
neering Building on 39th street seems the 
logical place for a great engineering library, 
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and it is to be hoped that all the libraries of 
the engineering societies which are to have 
quarters there may, as has been proposed, be 
censolidated. 

One great lack in the field of engineering 
literature is good bibliographies. There are 
practically none and they are much needed. 
The card catalogs of libraries are good, but 
cover only a small part of the field. Special 
lists such as that on “Bridges and viaducts” 
published in the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library are of great value, but what is 
needed is such work as has been done for 
medicine, and which could be done only by co- 
operation or government aid. 

The circulating libraries cannot hope to 
keep up with the technical engineering books, 
but might provige popular treatises on public 
utilities, such as water works and books on 
problems of physical science common to all 
branches of engineering. In this connection 
the question of public access to the proposed 
central library in the Engineering Building 
was raised, and Prpfessor Burr replied that, 
though of course it had not yet been settled, it 
would probably be as it is in the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, that any one may 
consult by asking for the privilege. 

Atice Wipe, Secretary. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

President: W. 1. Fletcher, Amherst College 
Library. 

Secretary: Miss Frances E. Haynes, Mount 
Holyoke College Library, South Hadley 

Treasurer: Miss Martha F. Gere, Clarke 
Library, Northampton. 

A meeting of the club was held at Westfield, 
Mass., on March 13, with an attendance of 
about 60 persons. The sessions were held in 
the science hall of the Westfield Memorial 
School, where the visitors were welcomed by 
Hon. M. B. Whitney, president of the West- 
field Atheneum. The morning was given up 
to discussion of the usual annual list of 
“Some of the best books of the year,” which 
had been distributed in pamphlet form. This 
was general and animated, and proved most 
interesting. On adjournment, luncheon was 
served at the Park Square Hotel, and later 
the delegates visited the Westfield Atheneum. 
At the afternoon session Dr. Will S. Monroe, 
of the Westfield Normal School, delivered an 
address on “Impressions of European libra- 
ries,” which is given elsewhere (sce p. 161). A 
question box followed, conducted by H. H. 


Ballard, of Pittsfield. = 
Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

The last day of February marked an im- 
portant event in the history of the training 
school, for on that day the students moved 
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into permanent quarters. The study room 
occupies a corner of the southwest wing of 
the building. It is a large room open to sun- 
shine and light; the wookwork is of oak, 
stained a soft brown. This finish is carried 
out in every detail throughout the room — 
bookcases which extend along two walls, cat- 
aiog case, bulletin lockers, portfolios for 
mounted plans and photographs, lecture bul- 
letin beard, supply closets, desks and chairs. 
This room is to be used for study only, a sep- 
arate room being provided for lectures. 

The outside lecturers for March have been 
Mr. Henry E. Legler, secretary Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, and Miss Helen U. 
Price, consulting librarian, Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission. Mr. Legler gave an in- 
teresting series of lectures, March 5-0, on the 
“History of the book,” “Precursors of the 
printed book,” “Cradle books,” “From Caxton 
to Franklin,” “From Franklin to Morris,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Robinson Crusoe and 
others,” “Children’s books, in the Land of 
Make-believe.” These lectures were held in 
the Carnegie lecture hall, and were illustrated 
by lantern slides. Miss Price gave three lec- 
tures of especial interest to children’s libra- 
rians, March 20-22: “Magazines for children,” 
“Books for girls from 9-13,” and “Love sto- 
ries for older girls.” 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Chautauqua library school announces 
its seventh annual session, from July 6 to 
Aug. 16. The course of study is general, and 
is designed for librarians of the smaller li- 
braries and library assistants who cannot 
leave their work for the extended courses 
offered in regular library schools, but who 
can get leave of absence for six weeks of 
study to gain a broader conception of their 
work and a general understanding of modern 
methods and ideals. 

The course of study is systematically 
planned to accomplish the most possible in 
six weeks, each requiring 40 hours of study. 
Regular lectures and lessons include: library 
organization and administration, cataloging, 
classification, accessioning, author numbers, 
shelf-listing, book selection and buying. reter- 
ence work, bibliography, library building and 
equipment, statistics and accounts, book mak- 
ing, binding and repair, note taking, library 
handwriting, mechanical preparation of books 
for the shelves, serials, loan systems, work 
with children, schools, study clubs, etc. 

Melvil Dewey is the general director and 
Mary E. Downey resident director, assisted 
by Sabra W. Vought and Faith E. Smith. 
Technical instruction will be supplemented by 
lectures from Mr. Dewey, Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, Miss Mary E. Ahern, Mrs. H. L. El- 
mendorf, Miss Frances Jenkins Oicott, Miss 
Mary E. Hazeltine, Miss Katherine L. Sharp 
and others. Miss Louise Connelley, of Cam- 
den, N. J., will give a course of 1o lectures 
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on the administration of the school library, 
which wiil benefit not only library students, 
but also the hundreds of teachers who attend 
the Chautauqua summer schools. 

The course is open only to those who are 
already engaged in library work or have defi- 
nite appointment to library positions. The 
class is limited to the number that can be 
given satisfactory instruction and supervision. 
Early application should be made to Mary E. 
Downey, Public Library, Ottumwa, Ia. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The class has recently had the practical ex- 
perience of putting a small settlement library 
in order. The collection of nearly 3000 vol- 
umes was accessioned, shelf listed, classified 
and cataloged under supervision, and a simple 
charging system installed. Besides this the 
students have been giving regular time for 
practice work in the branches of the Free 
Library. 

On March 14 Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, 
state librarian, visited the school and spoke 
to the students on the work of the state li- 
brary and the commission. 

Miss Mary E. Sargent, librarian of the 
Medford ( Mass.) Public Library, gave a talk 
March 18 on the work of the town library. 

The annual visit to Atlantic City on the 
occasion of the bi-state meeting gave an op- 
portunity for a reunion of the graduates and 
students at the Library School dinner on 
Saturday evening, March 16. More than 30 
graduates were in attendance at the meeting. 

Atice B. Krorcer, Director. 


FORBES LIBRARY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Beginning June 24, 1907, and continuing for 
five weeks, a summer course in library meth- 
ods will be given at Forbes Library, North- 
ampton, Mass., under the direction of W. P. 
Cutter, librarian of Forbes Library. 

The course will include book selection, book 
buying, accession work, cataloging, classifica- 
tion (both the Decimal and Expansive sys- 
tems), sheif-listing, book binding, loan sys- 
tems, desk work and reference work. The 
course will consist of two hours’ lectures or 
recitations, and four hours’ practice for each 
of the first five week days. Saturday may be 
devoted to recreation, or visiting neighboring 
libraries. 

The fee for the course, including all mate- 
rials used, and all expenses except trips to 
other libraries, has been fixed at $25. For 
further information, address W. P. Cutter, 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The sixth summer school for librarians, 
conducted by the Public Library Commission 
of Indiana, will be held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
July 9-Aug. 17. The course of instruction is 
open to those who have had a four years’ high 
school course, or its equivalent, and who are 
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filling library positions creditably, or are un- 


der definite appointment to them. Entrance 
examinations will not be required. 

The instructors will include Chalmers Had- 
ley, secretary of the Public Library Commis- 
sion, director; Miss Merica Hoagland, direc- 
tor of the Winona Technical Institute Li- 
brary School, Indianapolis; Miss Anna R. 
Phelps, head instructor of the Winona Tech- 
nical Institute Library School; Miss Lillian 
B. Arnold, assistant state organizer, Public 
Library Commission; Arne Kildal, New York 
State Library School 1907; Clarence B. Les- 
ter, legislative reference librarian, Indiana 
State Library; Miss Lovina Knowlton, of the 
Gertrude Stiles Bindery, of Chicago. In ad- 
dition to the regular instructors, there will be 
a number of special lecturers, including Jacob 
P, Dunn, president Public Library Commis- 
sion; D. C. Brown, state librarian; Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Tutt, president of the Indiana Library 
Association, and others 

Instruction and lectures will be given on 
technical processes, reference work, trade bib- 
liographies, work with children and schools, 
library administration, library buildings, book 
mending and binding, etc. 

Tuition for the six weeks’ course, $10. All 
inquiries for further information should be 
addressed to Chalmers Hadley, secretary, 
Public Library Commission, State House, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Iowa Library Commission announces 
the seventh annual of the summer 
school for library training, to be held at the 
State University of Iowa, June 17 to July 27, 
1907. Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian of the 
state university, is resident director and will 
give the courses in reference work and bib- 
liography; Miss Harriet E. Howe, the head 
cataloger at the university library, will give 
the instruction in cataloging and related sub- 
jects; and Miss Irene Warren, in classifica- 
tion. A _ special course in library work for 
children will be given during the last two 
weeks of the session by Miss Edna Lyman, 
formerly children’s librarian of the Oak Park 
(Ill.) Public Library. There will be a course 
for teachers who are in attendance in other 
departments of the summer session, on the 
care and use of libraries from the teachers’ 
standpoint, to be given by Miss Irene Warren, 
whose work as librarian of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, particularly 
qualifies her to give such instruction. Further 
information regarding the summer library 
school may be had on application to the direc- 
tor, Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary, Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, Des Moines 


session 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
DEGREES CONFERRED. 


At a recent meeting of the faculty, the de- 
gree of Master of Library Science was con- 
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ferred upon William Reed Eastman, B.LS., 
1892, and Katharine Lucinda Sharp, B.L.S., 
1892, and diplomas have since been issued in 
confirmation by the regents of the University 
of the State of New York. 

This degree, which is not given in course, 
has been conferred but three times in 20 
years, upon persons of recognized fitness and 
character who, after having received the de- 
gree of B.L.S., have been successfully engaged 
in library work not less than five years and 
who have presented a satisfactory disserta- 
tion, bibliography, catalog or other original 
work and have passed such further examina- 
tions as the faculty have prescribed. 

The degree of B.L.S. was conferred during 
March upon Miss Sabra Wilbur Vought, of 
the class of 1901,-who has just completed all 
requirements necessary for the degree. Miss 
Vought is now librarian of the University of 
Tennessee. 

ALUMNI REUNION 

The following alumni of the school repre- 
senting I1 classes were present at the Atlantic 
City meeting and dined together, with Mrs. 
T‘airchild at the head of the table as a very 
welcome guest. Her presence with the direc- 
tor, vice-director and president of the alumni 
association gave the occasion quite the char- 
acter of a regular reunion: Miss Plummer, Mr. 
Cole, 1888; Miss Browne, 1889; Miss Burdick, 
1890; Misses Kroeger and Middleton, 1891; 
Misses Foote and Wetzell and Mr. Anderson, 
1892; Misses Biscoe and Wait, 1806; Miss 
Lord, 1897; Messrs. Bailey and Wyer, 1808; 
Miss Mudge, 1900, Mr. Virgin, 1901; Miss 
Bacon, 1002. 

VISITING LECTURERS 


Among the visiting lecturers during March 
was Dr. Herbert Putnam, who spent two 
hours with the school on March 25. He 
spoke of such features of the government, or- 
ganization and functions of the Library of 
Congress and of such phases of its work as 
would best prepare the students for their 
coming visit to Washington. 

Mrs. Fairchild’s visit, March 26-27, the first 
time since her breakdown two years ago that 
she has met the school formally, was a distinct 
pleasure to students and faculty alike. Her 
subjects were “The presidents of the A. L. A.” 
and “The selection of books on religion.” She 
met the students informally at a pleasant re- 
ception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son on Wednesday evening. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY VISIT 

The school makes its 16th annual visit to 
the libraries of Greater New York, Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia April 9-22. The itiner- 
ary covers the following libraries: 

New York City. —New York Public Li- 
brary, Astor, Lenox, Chatham Square, River- 
side and Webster street branches, Columbia 
University, including the libraries of Teachers’ 
College, the Horace Mann Schoo! and Bar- 
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nard College, the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary. 

Brooklyn. — Brooklyn Public Library, Mon- 
tague, Williamsburg and Prospect branches; 
the Pratt Institute Free Library and Library 
School. 

Newark. — Newark Free Public Library. 

East Orange. — Public Library. 

Philadelphia, — University of Pennsylvania, 
Drexel Institute, the Free Library, Chestnut 
street, West Philadelphia, Spring Garden, Le- 
high avenue and Widener branches ; American 
Philosophical Society. 

Waskington.— The Library of Congress, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Libraries of the Department of Agriculture, 
Surgeon-General’s Office and Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Thirty-six students will make the trip, ac- 
companied by the vice-director and Miss San- 
derson. J. 1. Wyer, Jr., Vice-director. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER LI- 
BRARY COURSE 

A summer course in library methods will 
be conducted at the University of California 
during the six weeks beginning June 24, 1907. 
rhe course will be under the direction of 
Miss Mary L. Jones, with a faculty including 
Mr. Rowell, the librarian, and other members 
of the university library staff, Miss Prentiss 
and Miss Kumi, state library organizers, and 
Mrs. Whitbeck, children’s librarian of the 
Berkeley Public Library. Among the special 
lecturers who will address the school upon 
subjects connected with the work of libraries 
are Mr. James L. Gillis, state librarian, Prof. 
Henry Morse Stephens, Mr. Melvin G. Dodge, 
librarian of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, Mr. Charles S. Greene, librarian Oak- 
land Public Library, Mr. Frederick J. Teggart, 
librarian of the Mechanics-Mercantile Libra- 
ry, Mr. Ernest Bruncken, legislative librarian 
California State Library, Mr. George T. 
Clark, librarian San Francisco Public Library, 
and Miss Susan T. Smith, librarian Chico 
Normal School. 

Besides the usual instruction in book selec- 
tion, accessioning, classification, cataloging, 
reference work, children’s work, bibliography, 
etc., a practical talk on bookbinding will be 
given by Joseph D. Layman, and exhibits 
illustrative of the history of printing, of book- 
illustration, binding and book plates will be 
made by the university librarian 

As the number of students will be limited to 
25, applicants should communicate as promptly 
as possible with J. C. Rowell, librarian, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


The regular practice assignments in the 
Public Library are completed with the end of 
the winter term except for the practical work 
on the East Branch books, which will continue 
until the end of the year; this includes acces- 
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sioning, shelf-listing, classifying and catalog- 
ing books for the prospective branch. Special 
assignments will be made during the spring 
term to those wanting more practice along 
particular lines of work. 

Professor Root, of Oberlin College Library, 
has completed his course on “The history of 
the printed book.” 

On March 20, Mr. Cedric Chivers addressed 
the students on the subject of “Binding for 
libraries.” 

The class entertained the faculty, special 
students and former students at the school on 
the evening of March 16, with an imitation of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and a series 
of original dialogues which were both clever 
and highly amusing. 

PERSONAL NOTES. 

Miss Frances E. Root, class of ‘05, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of South 
Brooklyn Sub-branch, Cleveland Public Libra- 
ry, to become librarian of the Lorain (O.) 
Public Library. Miss Mabel C. Smith, a spe- 
cial student at the school, and an assistant 
in the Public Library, succeeds Miss Root at 
South Brooklyn. 


W. H. Brett, Dean. 


Reviews 


Fietp, Walter Taylor. Fingerposts to chil- 
dren’s reading. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1907. 270 p. S. 

This little volume is largely made up of ar- 
ticles that have appeared in the Dial and the 
Cengregationalist, and is addressed “to pa- 
rents and teachers, librarians, Sunday-school 
workers — all who are concerned with the ed- 
ucation of the child and who are interested in 
the enlargement and enrichment of his life.” 
While it simply presents in fresh form in- 
formation and admonition which are already 
more or less familiar to librarians en- 
gaged in work for children, it conveys 
pleasantly some useful suggestions. The 10 
chapters deal with the influence of books, 
reading at home, reading at school, supple- 
mentary reading, the school library, the public 
library, the Sunday-school library, the illus- 
trating of children’s books, Mother Goose. 
There are recommended lists for various 
kinds of reading, and an appendix gives a 
quite extensive classed list of books for school 
and Sunday-school libraries. The use of 
fairy tales is commended; reading of quanti- 
ties of periodical literature is disapproved; 
the formation of good home libraries of chil- 
dren’s books is warmly urged; the criticisms 
and suggestions regarding illustration of chil- 
dren’s books are well founded and well pre- 
sented. The chapter on Mother Goose is 
really a literary essay, of considerable charm; 
but otherwise the little volume is distinctly 
practical. 
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centuries; edited by John Cotton Dana and 
Henry W. Kent. Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1906. no, 3, Bodley, “The life of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, himself, to 
gether with the first draft of the statutes of 
the Public Library at Oxon.” no. 4, Kirk- 
. on parochial libra- 


and 


written by 


wood, “Two tracts . 

ries in Scotland.” 

The second pair of this beautifully printed 
series compares favorably with the initial 
volumes. A sense of the curious contrast 
between the two projects doubtless has led 
the editors to publish them together. The 
first is the sober and vigorous, albeit some- 
what egotistical, narrative of a statesman, 
and his plans for what he designed to be both 
his chief monument and a lasting benefaction; 
the second must be considered as the hare- 
brained project of a worthy clergyman, full 
of excellent impossibilities. Well may we 
compare the history of Bodley’s noble library 
with the fate of Kirkwood’s well-meant but 
wholly impractical scheme. The moral is too 
ebvious as one reads to need pointing out, but 
surely the juxtaposition of these two books 
is most effective preaching. 

The autobiography of Sir Thomas Bodley 
ceases soon after his retirement from the dip- 
lomatic service to devote himself to the build- 
ing up of the “Public Library at Oxon.” The 
preface to this volume, by Ruth Sheppard 
Grannis, gives a brief account of his later 
years and the progress of the Bodleian during 
his lifetime. The statutes are most interest- 
ing as showing the care and precaution to be 
observed alike in the management of the li- 
brary and in its use. The statutes repay 
study, and beneath their old-time phrases lurk 
seund principles of administration. 

The two tracts of the Rev, James Kirk- 
wood are of more than passing interest as 
showing the sort of schemes into which en- 
thusiastic and worthy philanthropists who are 
not also men of affairs have thrown them- 
selves in all ages. The idea, in brief, was to 
confiscate the library of each parish minister, 
put the local schoolmaster in charge of it, and 
then to raise by an annual forced loan from the 
property holders of the kingdom a fund for 
purchasing and printing new books. There 
were curious provisions for compensating 
ministers who should remove from their par- 
ishes, and for continuing the funds for pub- 
lishing. But it is hard to repress a smile as 
one reads, recalling numerous semi-socialistic 
schemes of a like nature so excellent in pur- 
pose, so feasible on paper, so utterly barren 
of results. It is a curious matter for specula- 
tion whether any of ovr modern plans for li- 
brary Utopias will be reprinted a couple of 
centuries hence for the benefit of those con- 
cerned with the history of our profession. 

W.W 
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Library Economy and History 


GENERAL 
American Lrprary Assocration. Bulletin. 

v. I, no. 2. March, 1907. 12 p. O. [Pub 

lished in January, March, May and Septem- 

ber by the American Library Association, 34 

Newbury St., Boston, Mass.] 

Contains an appeal for increased member- 
ship of the A. L. A., by Mr. Dewey; notes on 
the work at headquarters, announcements re- 
garding the Asheville Conference, Publishing 
Board, various committees, etc. 


Ceska Osveta for March continues W. K. 
Pospisil’s article on a free school for girls, and 
Zivny’s account of “Public libraries in Lon- 
don,” the latter being illustrated by frontis- 
piece views of the Fulham, Wandsworth and 
Hammersmith libraries. There is also an ar- 
ticle on the social democratic party in its rela- 
tion to popular education and a report of the 
L. A. U. K. meeting in Bradford in 1906. 


Library Assistant for March has rather ele- 
mentary articles on “Library catalogues, their 
effects and defects,” by R. F. Bullen, and “The 
future of the catalogue,” by Horace Barlow. 


Library Association Record for February 
contains a short semi-historical sketch of 
“Booksellers’ catalogues,” by Arnold G. Burt; 
an account of “Book selection committees for 
juvenile literature in Germany,” by Isabel 
Chadburn, which should be read in full by 
all interested in children’s reading; and a sug- 
gestive paper by Ernest A. Baker, on “The 
standard of fiction in public libraries,” which 
reveals to a surprising degree the predomi- 
nance of second-rate fiction in English Jibra- 
ries. 


Library World and Book Selector for Feb- 
ruary has an article on “The newsroom, a plea 
for a more logical and systematic working,” 
by G. E. Roebuck, who suggests “the dissec- 
tion of the daily newspaper and the subsequent 
classification of the matter of value.” News- 
papers to be dissected should be limited to 
five or six, covering the several political par- 
ties; two copies of each will be needed and 
the papers should first be reduced to columns, 
the columns then being dissected according to 
topics and the slips placed in a rough classifi- 
cation, slips from each paper being kept sep- 
arately. Seven main classes, based on the 
D. C., are suggested. Different colored “flaps” 
indicate the different classes. The process of 
pasting, labelling and mounting the dissected 
newspapers is fully described, and has in- 
genious features, though the time and min- 
uti required seem serious obstacles to the 
practical working of the plan. Mr. Roebuck, 
however, points out that the plan will effect a 
slight money saving in the long run, and es- 
timates that “if a responsible man and a junior 
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can be put on this work it will be found that 
the dissection, mounting and displaying of a 
four-paper selection can be easily performed 
in one-and-a-half hours at the outside.” A 
special argument for the scheme is that it 
eliminates any need for “blacking out” betting 
or other undesirable news, as is done in some 
English libraries. James Duff Brown has an 
article on “Books for very young children,” 
with a recommended list; and Mizpah Gilbert 
notes some essentials of “Children’s libraries 
in municipal libraries.” 


The Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind, v. 1, no. 1, March, 1907, has made its 
appearance. An edition of over 7000 copies 
was printed, and while the subscription price 
is stated as 10 cents a year nearly all the 
copies were sent out free. A subscription 
price was named for the reason that in this 
way only could the magazine secure the ben- 
efit of second class mail rates. The magazine 
is 14 inches long, 12 inches wide and neariy 2 
inches thick. It contains 96 pages and is is- 
sued in a New York point edition and a 
Braille edition. In this number there are 
letters from President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, and Helen Keller, expressing their 
interest in the publication; an account of the 
Ziegler polar expeditions, the first instal- 
ment of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
humorous paragraphs, note of current events, 
and a map of Cuba, Panama and the adjacent 
regions, illustrative of the Kingston earth- 
quake. The magazine is intended to be sent 
as widely as possible to all blind readers, and 
is established and maintained by the widow of 
the late William Ziegler, of New York. It is 
published at 1931 Broadway, New York City 
(Walter J. Holmes, manager). 

Public Libraries for March is largely de- 
voted to library work for children, with ar- 
ticles on the subject by Faith E. Smith, Helen 
Peters Dodd, Caroline M. Hewins, Theresa 
Hitchler and Grace Blanchard. 

Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi for 
January (no. 1 of v. 18) contains an article 
describing the system of free libraries for 
children of the elementary scnools in the 
kingdom, established in 1905, largely through 
the efforts of Signora Clara Archevolti Cava- 
lieri. The article is by Albano Sorbelli, direc- 
tor of the Commercial Library of Bologna. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Jan.-Feb., 1907, 
continues the useful “Suggestions for anniver- 
sary and holiday bulletins,” covering March 
and April; and contains also a list of Wiscon- 
sin librarians and library assistants. 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for March 
contains a descriptive article on the new build- 
ing of the Kénigliche Kunstgewerbeschule, at 
Dresden, by E. Kumsch. The library of the 
institution (about 18,000 v.) and the number 
of readers did not seem large enough to war- 
rant a separate building. 
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LOCAL 


Atlantic City (N. J.) F. P. L. (sth rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 3254; to- 
tal 12,264. Issued, home use 97.572 (an in- 
crease of 7971 over 1905). New cards issued 
1482; cards in use 7039. This does not in- 
clude the 1176 non-residents who make the 
$2 deposit. Receipts $11,004.38; expenses 
$10,605.45 (salaries $4655, books $3570.84, re- 
binding $490.88, light $628.72, printing and 
stationery $274.80). 

The second year’s use of the new building 
has not been as great as the first, but a steady 
increase has been noted in every department. 
Nearly half the new readers were children, 
and new problems of ventilation have arisen 
in connection with their room, which is 
crowded daily. Study cards have been issued 
for correlated and supplementary reading, 
which has been in steady demand. Additions 
have necessitated the use of the upper floor 
of the book stack. 

“The museum cases have been received, and 
the room on the third floor intended for mu- 
seum purposes will now be opened tothe pub- 
lic. As the need for more room in the chil- 
dren’s room is getting very urgent, it will soon 
be necessary to move the industrial collection 
of animal and vegetable products, minerals 
and woods to this room, thus giving the chil- 
dren more space for tables and book cases. 

“The amount of work done with the chil- 
dren has been most interesting, and has not 
been confined to the mere handing out of chil- 
dren’s books. The lessons that require out- 
side study are brought to this room, and the 

books of all departments — adults’, reference 
and children’s—are drawn upon to find 
enough to supply the eager little students. 
This year study cards have been given to the 
pupils in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of the public schools as an experiment. As 
they can be used only for books in connection 
with their lessons, it has been interesting to 
note the number of books drawn on these 
cards. A collection of books on American 
history has been set apart for the pupils in the 
grades named, and they are in steady de- 
mand.” 


Berea College, Ky. The new library of the 
college, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, has just 
been opened. The stackroom will accommo- 
date from 70,000 to 100,000 volumes, and 
among the departments are a children’s room, 
conversation rooms, seminar rooms, a room 
devoted to Southern history, a lecture room, 
and an extension department where travelling 
libraries are prepared to be sent out to the 
mountain regions of the state. Each autumn 
officers of the college take a trip of several 
weeks into the mountains, with their own 
teams and supplies. They give addresses in 
cabins and schoolhouses, or in the open if the 
weather is fine, stirring the people to a desire 
for education. Where there seems to be a 
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suitable opportunity, they leave a little circu- 
lating library. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. An industrial 
exhibit was recently opened at the library, 
showing how the city draws upon the entire 
world for the material for its manufactures. 
The exhibits ranged from perfumes to wash- 
ing machines and clocks. 


Boston P. L. A new rule respecting fines 
was adopted on Feb. 1, which provides that, 
beginning on that date, all fines due from 
persons under 16 years of age will be can- 
celled at the end of six months from the date 
when the fine first became due. Before this 
the use of a library card has been withheld 
without limit of time, unless all fines due upon 
it were paid. Hereafter, in the case of chil- 
dren (under 16) the card can be used after 
six months, and the fines will then be cancelled. 
In the case of children (under 16) this change 
substitutes for the payment of a fine, the loss 
of library privileges for a definite and limited 
time, namely, six months. Those who do not 
wish to lose the use of their library cards 
may pay the fines instead. This new rule 
relates entirely to fines incurred on account 
of failure to return books within the required 
time, and not to sums due for loss of books, 
or on account of the mutilating or damaging 
of books while in the possession of a bor- 
rower. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) P. L. (1oth rpt., 1906.) 
Added, 26,327; total 232,255 (and 3275 dupli- 
cate coll.). Issued, home use 1,201,829 (fict. 
631 per cent.). New registration 15,541; 
cards in force 65,034. 36,880 pupils in gram- 
mar schools have also home use of books. 
Receipts $88,970.94; expenditures $88,768.79 
(salaries $40,377.94, books $17,765.84, period- 
icals $1638.91, binding $5877.07, fuel $2109.39, 
light $3609.10). 

Mr. Brown points out at the beginning of 
his report that it is in large measure that of 
the last year of Mr. Elmendorf’s administra- 
tion, and as a preface to the report is a me- 
morial of Mr. Elmendorf, while the frontis- 
piece is his portrait. The increase in the size 
and use of the library for the to years of Mr. 
Elmendorf’s administration is shown in a tab- 
ular record. 

In the open shelf department are 22,778 
books, and from these the circulation was 
264,592. The constant use of books in science 
and useful arts is noted, and statistics of the 
use of a number of books are given. 

“Our experience with books upon fine arts 
on open shelves is not altogether happy, be- 
cause of the apparent increase of the mutila- 
tion of such books. It is almost impossible to 
save books on decoration, painting, sculpture, 
illustration, lives of the artists, and other 
books with plates, from the knife of the de- 
spoiler. This abominable work is done by 
perhaps not more than two or three people, but 
they are jeopardizing the privileges of all, and 
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it is to the interest of all that it be stopped.” 

144 travelling libraries were sent out; there 
were in these 4495 books of which the re- 
corded circulation was 10,192. They were 
sent to schools, groups of students, working- 
men’s clubs, factories — wherever the help of 
a library was asked. The seven library sta- 
tions showed a decided loss in circulation. 
This is accounted for by the special and per- 
sistent effort made to trace cards and lists in 
order to drop such as were not being called 
for at the stations. 500 cards were weeded 
out in this way. 

In closing his report Mr. Brown says: 

“The closing of the first 10 years of the ac- 
tivities of the Buffalo Public Library finds it 
with but slight increase in revenue, and with 
an unequalled history of extension and growth 
of circulation, which, of necessity, calls for 
greater expenditure. More people are needed 
to carry on the work, and many more books 
are required to care for its present demands. 
We must recognize that our buildings and our 
stock are deteriorating. Many repairs are now 
absolutely necessary and many books need re- 
placing, for many thousands are worn out by 
use each year. All this in the face of still 
greater possibilities for the extension of the 
good work of the library. With the necessary 
means at our command, we could nearly dou- 
ble our school work, and there are yet many 
sections of the city asking for library privi- 
leges which we are unable to grant, while the 
possibilities of deepening and of bettering the 
whole work are great. 

California. News Notes of California Li- 
braries completes its first volume (nos. 1-8, 
May-December, 1906) with an excellent in- 
dex, which makes still more useful this ex- 
cellent little publication. 


Chicago. Newberry L. (15th rpt., 1906.) 
Added 12,432 (gifts 2161) ; total (less medical 
collection of 19,846 v. transferred Feb. 7 to 
John Crerar L.) 223,211. Visitors 60,813. 

Besides the transfer of the medical collec- 
tion, Dr. Nicholas Senn’s collection of 10, 
volumes and 14,501 pamphlets, which had been 
presented to the Newberry Library, was also 
transferred to the John Crerar Library. Two 
important purchases were of 1200 volumes re- 
lating to the history of the Netherlands, and 
1140 volumes relating to the history of France. 

“The established usage of purchasing for the 
library all county, village or town histories 
and biographies has been followed during the 
year. The index of this department has now 
reached 1103 folio volumes, containing 1,095,- 
ooo references. These volumes are consulted 
constantly by students of American history, 
and by genealogists both at home and from 
abroad.” 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. The North Cincin- 
nati branch library, at Vine and Daniels 
Streets, was formally opened on the evening 
of April 7. The East End branch, at Eastern 
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and Dunham avenues, was opened on March 
13 

Colorado State L. (Statement, 1905-06 ; in 
Rpt. of State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
1905-06.) Added, two years, 2455 v., 3434 
pm.; total 18839 v., 13,248 pm. Receipts, 
state appropriation, 1905, $500; expenses $500 
(books $405.50, binding $62.50); receipts, 
state appropriation, 1906, $5c0; expenses $500 
(books $359.06; binding $87.70). 

The State Library continues to be a minor 
appendage of the Department of Public In- 
struction, and as the state superintendent is 
by law state librarian ex officio, the librarian 
de facto bears the title “assistant librarian.” 
The inadeauacy of the maintenance fund is 
recognized by the state superintendent, who in 
the body of her report recommends an appro- 
priation of no less than $1000 per year. With- 
in the present meager resources, however, 
good work has been done. Because of the 
mining interests of the state special attention 
has been given to the selection of scientific 
books; an agricultural collection also is under 
way. Books for the blind have been added 
and are to be circulated throughout the state. 
The general library has been cataloged and 
classified by the Decimal classification. 


Connecticut State L. (Rpt.—two years 
ending Sept. 30, 1906.) Added 7640 v., 13,040 
pm., 1765 misc.; total not given. Readers 
12,686; books lent 8560. Expenditures $25,- 
092.93 (salaries $9863, books $10,278.59, bind- 
ing $1166.13). The report gives a full and in- 
teresting account of the activities of the last 
two years. The itemized list of gifts is 
omitted, for lack of space, but note is made of 
the receipt of Senator O. H. Platt’s library 
from his widow, Mrs. Platt. 

The library has been designated by the Li- 
biary of Congress a depository for its printed 
catalog cards, a fact which Mr. Godard com- 
ments on as of great value. 

A list is given of the libraries made deposi- 
tories for the Connecticut state documents 
since the last report was printed. 

The state librarian, at the request of the 
commission, has undertaken the custody and 
distribution of the publications of the Geolog- 
ical and Natural History Survey. The pre- 
liminary list shows 1278 institutions and indi- 
viduals on the mailing list. 

A full list of all Connecticut town reports 
in the library is printed, in the hope that such 
files may be made nearer complete. An inter- 
esting section of the report deals with the 
question of archives, with some illustrations. 

A full discussion of the need for a state 
library building is given. 

Cornell University L., Ithaca, N. Y. (Rpt. 
—year ending June 30, 1906.) Added 12,959 
V., 1500 pm.; total 326,085 v., 49,500 pm. Is- 
sued, home use 20,726, to seminars 4073, to 
departments 4402, inter-lib. loans 140, read- 
ing-room use 79,258. There were 15,149 v. 
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on open shelves in the reading and seminary 
rooms, of whose use no account is kept, and 
13,798 v. deposited in department collections. 
310 v. were reported missing, over half of 
these from the open shelves in the reading 
room. There were 697 registered users of the 
library (for home use) during the year. The 
Barnes reference library, in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, for the increase of which the wni- 
versity received in 1905 an endowment of 
$5000 from the children of the donor, is now 
reckoned as part of the university library. 
During the year a scheme of classification for 
the Icelandic collection was worked out and 
the books arranged in accordance therewith. 
The press-marks for Russian, Portuguese and 
modern Spanish and Italian literature were so 
modified as to provide for possible future 
growth of these collections. Besides the cata- 
loging of the regular accessions, the books in 
the May anti-slavery collection were incorpo- 
rated in the general catalog, and the Bayard 
Taylor correspondence, of 3145 letters, was 
arranged and listed. Owing to inexplicable 
delays on the part of the contractor engaged 
in erecting new shelving there was much an- 
noyance and inconvenience to users through- 
out the year. This shelving is expected to 
provide only for five years’ natural growth; 
Mr. Harris therefore urges strongly the early 
extension of the stack wings of the building. 


Dubuque, Ia. Carnegie-Stout P. L. (4th 
rpt., 1906.) Added 1888; total 28,280. Issued, 
home use 97,085. New registration 612; juv. 
631; total registration 9664. Receipts $8688.82 ; 
expenditures $8651.89 (salaries $3590; books 
$1265.02, binding $896.40, periodicals $282.12, 
fuel $540.80, light $595.10). The report of the 
year’s work shows continued activity in every 
department. The men’s reading room re- 
ceived additions in the way of technical and 
trade papers, and the invitations issued to 
over 2000 of the mechanics of the city brought 
a response in greater use of this room and of 
the library in general. 

The exhibit of paintings made under the 
auspices of the educational division of the 
Woman’s Club is reported as the most notable 
ever made by the library. It was visited by 
Over 5000 persons. 

A very large increase in reference use is 
reported. 


Germantown, Pa. Friends’ F. L. (Rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 15, 1606.) Added 604; total 
23,386. Circulation 16,402. New registration 
463. Visitors 26,663. Receipts $8673.82; ex- 
penditures $7982.62 (salaries $1299.96, books 
$1751.52, binding $330, fuel and ice $416.10). 

Increase in circulation over last year 
amounted to 500 volumes, and 4000 visits were 
made over last year’s number. Appended is 
the usual “List of books added during 1906.” 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. The exhibit 
in the historical room for March was a collec- 
tion of picture postcards which the library has 
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been gathering for the last two years. Nearly 
300 cards showing various buildings and places 
in and about the city were displayed. 


Laconia (N. H.) P. L. (Rpt. — year_end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1906; in 14th rpt. of city officers, 
p. 74-87.) Added 1109; total 12,622. Issued, 
home use 35,271 (a gain of 3174 over 1905). 
New registration 515; total registration 2554. 
Receipts $6124.53; expeditures $5838.54 (sal- 
aries $1767, books $845.95, periodicals $187.65, 
fuel $448.37, light $161.24). 

More books were bought than in any other 
year since 1878, when the library was insti- 
tuted, 1003 books being purchased during the 
year. Mrs. Mary Gale Hibbard presented 24 
bound volumes of the Atlantic and 31 of Har- 
per’s, with 589 unbound numbers of the latter. 
The library had but few periodicals in its col- 
lection, and these additions were most wel- 
come. 

“There is some doubt whether the expense 
of Sunday opening is justified by the results,” 
as mest of the Sunday visitors “stop but a 
short time and do very little reading.” 

There is “real need for a room where pu- 
pils from the schools may study for an hour 
or two after school hours” —a room of their 
own where they can whisper without disturb- 
ing others. Strong plea is made for the open- 
ing of a children’s room by next fall. 

The percentage of fiction shows some im- 
provement, having been reduced from 90.42 per 
cent, to 87.59 per cent. In seven months and 
a half 184 volumes of fairy tales were loaned. 
Natural science showed an increase from 352 
in 1905 to 503 in 1906. “The large relative in- 
crease in useful arts, from 151 to 406, indi- 
cates what may be done by buying more large- 
ly of new 2nd popular books outside of fiction, 
$180.69 from the income of the Avery fund 
was spent for books in that class at the be- 
ginning of the year. The result was a gain of 
169 per cent. in the circulation.” 


Louisville, Ky. At the Greater Louisville 
Exposition, cpened in the city the latter part 
of March, there is a Library and Literature 
Division, in which is displayed a bibliography 
of Louisville writers representing about 300 
authors and over 600 titles of books. ‘The 
collection was gathered through the efforts of 
the literature committee and the Louisville 
Free Public Library, and a large proportion of 
the books shown were given with the under- 
standing that at the close of the exposition 
they were to become a part of the permanent 
collection of Kentucky authors at the Public 
Library. The library is also represented in 
this division by an exhibit consisting of the 
architects’ drawings of the exterior of the 
new library building and four of the branch 
buildings ; 8 book of photographs showing the 
progress of the work on the main building; a 
collection of picture bulletin’ used in the chil- 
dren’s room; copies of the library bulletin, 
reports, and lists; examples of the various 
processes to which the books are subjected, 
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blanks, rules, etc.; and nine volumes of essays 
and drawings on Jamestown by pupils of the 
public schools. 


Maryland State L. A bill was introduced 
in the legislature by Assemblyman Burk on 
March 18 to increase the state librarian’s sal- 
ary from $2000 to $3000 yearly. The passage 
of the measure was urged on the ground that 
the heads of all the other departments receive 
from $3000 to $6000 a year, and that the office 
of state librarian has grown largely in import- 
ance and responsibility. 


Milton (Mass.) P. L. (36th rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 1928; total 
17,386. Issued, home use 60,329, of which 
4251 were through the house-to-house deliv- 
ery system. New registration 349; total active 
cardholders 2730. Receipts $12,651.79; expen- 
ditures $11,026.08 (books $1271.46, salaries 
$4510.04, fuel $362.84). 

In circulation proportionate to population 
the library is said to rank highest in state, 8.5 
per capita. 

In the children’s room the attendance for 
the year was 8007; three regular visits have 
been made to all the schools, and as a result 
of one of these visits the circulation in the 
Houghton school increased from 20 to 60 in 
one month. 


Nebraska State L. Chairman Keifer, of the 
house committee on finance, recently intro- 
duced a bill to appropriate a sum not exceed- 
ing $250,000 for the construction of a south 
wing of the state capitol, to be used by the 
state library and the supreme court. Half of 
the amount is to be provided by a state levy 
for 1907, and if the rest is needed it will be 
raised in 1908 in the same manner. The bill 
authorizes the state board of public lands and 
buildings to expend $10,000 for the services of 
an architect in having suitable plans drawn 
and svpervision of the work when it is in 
progress. 

Newark (N.J.) F, P. L. An exhibition of 
paintings lent by the citizens of Paterson and 
Newark was opened on the evening of March 
23 in the art gallery of the library. 


New York Botanical Garden L. (Rpt.— 
year ending Jan. 1, 1907; in Bulletin, March, 
p. 241.) Added 2733 (gifts 184) ; total 20,362. 

The library bought from a firm in Europe 
918 volumes and pamphlets, the works of 
older botanical writers. A large number of 
periodicals are owned by the library, and 
about 570 journals, reports, periodicals, etc., 
are received each year in exchange or by sub- 
scription. Three botanical investigations have 
been conducted during the year under library 
supervision. A list of botanical and agricul- 
tural periodicals received is appended to the 
report. 

New York City. Church of the Ascension 
Parish L. The reorganized library was for- 
mally opened at 12 West 11th street, on the 
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afternoon of March 4, when Mr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick gave a short address on the work of 
the New York Public Library and how the 
parish library can co-operate with the Public 
Library. An informal discussion of various 
phases of the library’s work followed. Mrs. 
Houghton spoke of the Sunday-school work 
in connection with the parish library — the 
use of the reading room with its maps and 
atlases for the geography class, and the selec- 
tion of books for Sunday-school teachers and 
pupils. The travelling library system, and 
its aid in supplying the need of this parish 
library, was explained; and the proprietorship 
of the various parish clubs in the library was 
touched upon. 

A weekly story hour for children has been 
arranged for, and meetings of reading circles 
for boys and girls are held weekly. 


New York City. Mercantile L. (86th rpt. 
—year ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 7095 
(gifts 132); total 231,350. Issued 115,730 
(increase 5640). of which 88.770 were for 
home use; Eng. fiction 66 per cent. Mem- 
bership 4586. Receipts $32,315.61; expendi- 
tures $26,895.29 (books, periodicals, binding 
$9596.30, salaries $9517.97, delivery service 
$3343.97). 

The delivery service issued 43,805 volumes, 
37,986 by wagon and messenger, 5819 by mail 
and express. 


New York P. L. The library has sent out 
to music clubs, societies, teachers, and others 
interested in the subject a circular letter call- 
ing attention to the music collections available 
in the branch libraries. These include about 
4000 volumes of music scores, about 250 titles 
of piano music, and over 200 titles of bound 
song music. There are many duplicates, and 
about 300 volumes of music for the blind, In 
addition there are about 2500 v. of books re- 
lating to music. A complete catalog of these 
collections, which are distributed through the 
38 branches, may be consulted in the catalog 
department, 209 West 23d street. 


Norfolk (Va.) P. L. The librarian, Mr. 
Sargeant, sends the following statistics for 
the year 1906: Added 1478 (gifts 366) ; total 
14,620, of which 6457 are fiction and juveniles. 
Issued, home use, from main lib. 79,760; from 
children’s branch 10,929. Reading room use, 
adult 2596; juvenile 3436. Registration, adult 
7474; juvenile 743. There were 13,760 pe- 
riodicals consulted, the most popular being 
Life, Illustrated London News, Scientific 
American and Ladies’ Home Journal. Re- 
ccipts $6317.63 ($772.51 balance); expenses 
$5374.87. 

Mr. Carnegie has offered $20,000 for a 
branch in one of the wards, at the suggestion 
of the ward residents, but whether the city 
council will make the necessary appropriation 
for maintenance is an open question. 


North Adams (Mass.) P. L. (23d rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1906.) Added 1419; 
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total 27,189. Issued, home use 100,928. New 
registration 900; cards in use 6620. Receipts 
$6002; expenditures $6002 (salaries $2374.15, 
books $1090.52, periodicals $245.62, binding 
$280.85, fuel $488.07, light $239.14). 

Among the gifts recorded for the year is 
one of 63 books and 8 pictures from the 
Richardson estate. 

“Because of the crowded condition of the 
children’s room and also because many young 
girls preferred the ‘grown-up’ department, the 
library has been obliged to place near the fic- 
tion stacks a book case labelled ‘Books young 
girls like, thus establishing what the Pro- 
ceedings of the library conference at Narra- 
gansett Pier calls an ‘Intermediate depart- 
ment.’ That the collection was appreciated 
was proved by the disappointment shown 
when, in the spring, for some reason, it was 
taken away fora while. The boys also becom- 
ing interested, boys’ books have recently been 
added. A list of these books should be 
printed for distribution, and a greater effort 
made to raise the standard of reading of these 
older boys and girls.” 


North Dakota. F. J. Thompson, of the 
Fargo Public Library, president of the state li- 
brary association, has issued a pamphlet urg- 
ing the importance of a state library commis- 
sion as an aid in library development. A bill 
establishing such a commission was recently 
introduced in the state legislature 


Northwestern University L., Evanston, IIl. 
(Rpt.— five years ending April 30, 1906.) 
Additions (1905-1906) 5216: total 63,205 v.; 
pamphlets 41,200. 391 periodicals are current- 
ly received. During the five years the money 
gifts have amounted to $3824, and 6156 bound 
volumes have been added as direct gifts. A 
review of the names of the givers and the 
dates of gifts is presented. 

The use of the library has grown steadily, 
1905-1906 showing 13,208 v. lent the faculty 
and special list, 5868 v. lent the students, and 
24,925 books used in the reading room. The 
number of persons drawing books during the 
year was 903, 86 being faculty, 38 “special,” 
and &69 students. 

There is a full report on the catalog depart- 
ment, including an account of the use of Li- 
brary of Congress cards. During 1904 and 
1005, 5828 v. were recataloged, with 14,553 
cards, and 4766 v. were cataloged new, with 
8765 cards. Adding 5520 cards for the shelf 
list, this makes a total of 28,838 cards in the 
two years. The classification is being grad- 
ually changed, the Decimal system having 
been adopted. The reports ends with a plea 
for more space for the library. 


Omaha (Neb.) P. L. (Extracts from 3oth 
rpt. [1906], supplied by libn.) Total 71,536. 
Total circulation 214,930, an increase of 16,- 
593 over the previous year; school circulation 
30,903; circulation in children’s dept. 47,681; 
tef. use 15,668. Total borrowers 12,748. ‘To- 
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tal income $21,551; expenditure for salaries 
$11,919, for books and periodicals $5080. 4965 
v. were bound at an average cost of 44 cents. 

By the consent of the superintendent of 
schools the librarian will give instruction in 
the use of the library to the city training class 
for teachers. The librarian recommends the 
employment of a numismatist to have charge 
of the Byron Reed coin collection. She fur- 
ther recommends the establishment of a teach- 
ers’ reference room by the duplication of the 
books which are of the greatest value to 
teachers, and where also will be deposited the 
“school collection of books.” This to be used 
as a means whereby to further interest the 
teachers in the selection of books for use in 
the schools, 


Orange (N. J.) F. L. (Rpt., 1906; in local 
press.) Added 2656; total 23,802, inclusive 
of the 2064 v. in the William Pierson Medical 
L. Issued, home use 66,123; total circulation 
in lib. and the two branches 77,440 (fict. 75.2 
per cent.). Issued in children’s room 24,602, 
or 37 per cent. of circulation of main lib. Re- 
ceipts $10,146.76. “As a memorial to the late 
Jesse St. John, a gift of $5000 has already been 
received, and the share of the residuary estate 
of the late Mrs. Mary Knapp about to be paid 
into the endowment fund of the library is un- 
derstood to exceed $15,000.” 


Pennsylvania State L. (Rpt., 1905.) Mr. 
Montgomery’s report brings together much 
matter of value in the study of the library in- 
terests of the state. He presents the acts of 
legislature relating to library interests passed 
in 1905, a list of libraries in Pennsylvania, 
with brief statistics, a list of the historical so- 
cieties of the state, and the proceedings of the 
first annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Historical Societies. 

In the body of his report he gives the report 
of Robert P. Bliss of the libraries of the east- 
ern part of the state, visited by him at the re- 
quest of the Pennsylvania Free Library Com- 
mission. The commission activities are noted 
briefly. 283 applications for travelling libra- 
ries were received, and only three rejected. 
10,403 volumes were purchased. 

For the library itself the record shows 13.540 
volumes accessioned during the year, the total 
number of volumes being 122.171. The work 
of the archives division is noted as of especial 
interest. Forty-seven volumes of state papers 
have been completed. 

The appropriation of $20,000 for organizing 
a state museum of historical objects is noted, 
but the details of the work so far done are 
left for the next report. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. The cor- 
nerstone of the new $40,000 Carnegie Library 
building was laid on the afternoon of Feb. 22. 

Princeton University L. (Rpt., 1905-1906.) 
Added 10,542; total 206,275. Issued, home use 
26,281, 4804 of which were one-day books. 

In the catalog department 10,266 titles were 
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handled, 25,016 new cards being made. 33 I-10 
per cent. of the cataloging was done by means 
of Library of Congress printed cards. 

The report on the inventory shows only 
119 V. missing in seven years, the average net 
loss for seven years being thus not more than 


17. 

¥" to the working out of the new precep- 
torial system in its library relations, Dr. Rich- 
ardson reports most favorably: “16,457 vol- 
umes were used by the preceptees during the 
year in the reading room. It had been ex- 
pected that the extra use of the books rec- 
ommended in the courses would diminish the 
general use of the library for reading pur- 
poses, but the contrary was the case. There 
was an increase~in student circulation. Far- 
ther than this there was an increase observed 
in the reading room use, both in browsing 
and in the use of reference books. It was 
found, in brief, that being in the library for 
the use of the recommended books tended to 
get men into the habit of using the other books 
more freely. 

“This net result is one unexpected in de- 
gree and has been recognized in the library 
associations and in the press as of unusual 
significance in library economy. 

“The chief and most characteristic object of 
library endeavor is to get men to read the 
best books and into the habit of reading. 
Many fitful efforts to do this have been made 
in the past among the colleges by establishing 
professors of books, by lecture courses from 
the librarian, by so-called library courses and 
the like, but these methods have never had 
any practical results save to reinforce and 
voice the feeling that this is the real object 
of the library. The lack of fruitfulness has 
been universally recognized as chiefly due to 
the fact there was only a small amount of time 
and energy which must be distributed over a 
large area of students. It is a matter of ex- 
traordinary gratification, therefore, to wake up 
suddenly to the fact that the best ideals of all 
modern thinkers in the matter of training to 
reading and to the use of the library have 
been realized overnight without special exer- 
tion, and as a sort of by-product of the new 
system. This system, by its very nature, fur- 
nishes a large corps whose chief concern is to 
direct men to the best books and see that they 
read them. In their very process of doing 
this they guide to the best method of reading 
as well as to the best reading, and fulfil be- 
yond the most sanguine hopes ever held out 
from the other standpoint the precise ideal 
after which librarians have been striving.” 


Redlands, Cal. A. K. Smiley P. L. The 
library is described and illustrated in News 
Notes to California Libraries, supplement to 
no. I, v. 2, February, 1907. 

Sherwood (Ia.) P. L. The Carnegie build- 
ing was dedicated on Feb. 4. 

Southbridge (Mass.) P. L. (Rpt.— year 
ending Feb. 1, 1907.) Added 568; total 20,- 
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625. Issued, home use 28,173 (fict. 11,322) ; 
rebound 256. New registration 461; total reg- 
istration 2730. Receipts $2835.52; expendi- 
tures $2726.05. 

The report covers only 11 months because 
of change in town’s fiscal year. 

The librarian (Miss Miersch) has been 
granted a four months’ leave of absence, be- 
ginning Feb. 1. Miss Martha E. Spafford, a 
graduate of the University of Vermont and of 
the New York State Library School, has been 
engaged to act as substitute librarian during 
this time. 

Appended is classed list of books added 
during the 11 months, 1906-7. 


Virginia State L., Richmond. For the last 
three months the administration of Mr. John 
P. Kennedy, state librarian, has been the sub- 
ject of investigations and criticisms, that have 
had wide newspaper publicity. As long ago 
as November, 1906, a letter was addressed to 
the chairman of the state library board by 
the Bell Book & Stationery Co., of Rich- 
mond, stating that the methods of purchasing 
books for the library had been criticised by 
that firm and by other local book dealers, and 
entering strong protest against “the discrim- 
ination heretofore shown in favor of North- 
ern dealers.” It was charged that “in the 
neighborhood of $15,000 has already been 
spent under the present régime for books. Of 
this amount considerably less than $1000 has 
been spent in Richmond or Virginia, the bal- 
ance having been spent in the North. In pur- 
chasing these books, never once has a local 
dealer been asked to make a bid.” 

Largely as a result of this letter an investi- 
gation of the methods of bookbuying prevail- 
ing at the library was held by the library 
board during the second week in January. 
Testimony was taken from the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, in regard to the 
form of the book lists prepared for school 
and travelling library selection; from the sec- 
retary of the state board of education regard- 
ing Mr. Kennedy’s authorization from the 
board to purchase books for the library in 
New York; from representatives of local 
book firms, who were questioned as to prices 
and extent of stock which might have been 
had from local firms; and from the librarian 
and staff of the state library regarding gen- 
eral and specific methods of purchase. C. V. 
Meredith, a member of the board, testified 
that the board placed great confidence in Mr. 
Kennedy’s judgment and had left the matter 
of prices entirely to him, and that he believed 
orders had been placed satisfactorily. There 
was much discussion of prices and editions 
of individual books, and the local dealers tes- 
tified that practically all the books purchased 
for the state travelling libraries were pur- 
chased from G. P. Putnam’s Sons. F. B. 
Berkeley, head of the travelling library de- 
partment, testified that he considered the 
prices paid for the books used in that depart- 
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ment too high, and that he had stated this 
opinion to Mr. Kennedy; he also said that 
practically all these books were purchased 
from the Putnam firm. Similar testimony 
was given by Edward S. Evans, assistant li- 
brarian, and H. J. Eckenrode, in charge of the 
archives department. These three witnesses 
stated that Mr. Kennedy had said he had re- 
ceived an offer from a northern publishing 
firm, which they understood to be Putnams, 
asking him to write a history of Virginia for 
$2500, and that the firm had sent him a check 
for $500 in advance, which he had returned, 
as he wished to look over the field before un- 
dertaking the work. Mr. Kennedy then testt- 
fied at length, and entered a sweeping denial 
of the charges made. He stated that strict 
business methods prevailed in his office; that 
no sum over $25 was ever spent without the 
prior consent of the board, and that no one 
firm had any monopoly of the library business, 
but that he bought where he could get the best 
terms. He said that not $15,000, but less than 
$3500 had been spent for travelling library 
books. In regard to the alleged offer concern- 
ing a history of Virginia he said: “Neither 
Putnam nor any other concern from whom we 
have bought books made me any such offer. 
I have a right to write a history if I care to, 
in my own time, but I would not contract with 
a firm with which we are doing business to 
write a book without first getting the consent 
of the board and the advice of the attorney- 


general, in whom I have great confidence. I 
have such an offer, but, I repeat, it did not 
come from any concern from whom we had 
bought books. I was approached by a friend 


of mine — a private enterprise. I do not care 
to make it known. . I do positively say, how- 
ever, that it was not any publishing company 
we have ever bought any books from.” At 
the close of this testimony the board ad- 
journed until Feb. 5. 

The second session of the investigation was 
held from Feb. 5 to 8, and was largely given 
to re-examination of previous witnesses. Mr. 
Berkeley again testified to his disapproval of 
the books bought for the travelling libraries, 
and cited the de luxe gift book edition of 
“Snow bound” as an example of unsuitability. 
Another item mentioned was a de lure edi- 
tion of Irving’s works. Testimony by Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Eckenrode and Mrs. Minor, of 
the library staff, revealed much internal dis- 
satisfaction, dissension and criticism regard- 
ing Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy was again 
examined in regard to the alleged offer of 
$2500 for a history of Virginia, and upon be- 
ing pressed for full information stated the 
offer had been made and the check given to 
him by his wife, but that he had not yet de- 
cided to write the book. An affidavit was 
presented from Irving Putnam, of Putnam's 
Sons, denying any contract or other arrange- 
ment with Mr. Kennedy regarding any history 
of Virginia. He was also examined regarding 
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alleged purchase of books by himself person- 
ally in the name of the library, and their sale 
for his personal profit. It was shown that a 
set of Burk’s “History of Virginia” had been 
bought for $10 by Mr. Kennedy of J. C. 
Birdsong, presumably for the state library, 
and had later been sold by Mr. Kennedy for 
$20 to Dunbar Roland, of Jackson, Mich. It 
was also shown that a manuscript relating to 
Virginia had been bought by Mr. Kennedy 
as state librarian, and later sold by him per- 
scnally at an advanced price. In both these 
cases Mr. Kennedy said that the works 
bought proved undesirable for the library, 
and were refused by the library committee, 
and that their later sale was a personal trans- 
action. At the close of the session Mr. Ken- 
nedy tendered his resignation to the library 
board, but it was decided to defer action upon 
the resignation until the full stenographic re- 
port of the investigation was available 

Final sessions of the investigation were held 
March 10 to 14, when much of the ground 
previously covered was retraced. The testi- 
mony emphasized the internal dissensions of 
the library force, and dealt with the purchase 
and resale by Mr. Kennedy of Burk’s history 
and the manuscript written by Benjamin La 
trobe, on early landscape gardening in Vir- 
ginia. The latter, it is charged, was bought 
by Mr. Kennedy for $15, presumably for the 
library, and later sold by him personally for 
$75. Mr. Kennedy denied any mismanage- 
ment or improper motives, and stated that his 
only object in his testimony was to clear 
himself of the unjust charges brought against 
him. At the close of the was 
announced that the board would defer action 
until April 8 to permit of full consideration 
of the stenographer’s transcripts. 


sessions it 


Watertown (Mass.) F. P. L. (390th rpt., 
1906.) Added 1294; total 32,889. Issued, 
heme use 42,865 (fict. 20,989; ref. use 2514). 
New cards issued 453; total cards issued 11,- 
111. Receipts $6189.16; expenditures $6137.46 
(books $1303.24, periodicals $186.45, binding 
$510.55, light $344.34, fuel $341.32, salaries at 
library $2487.80). 

The library and the woman’s club are work- 
ing together, and classes in household science 
and in the history of art have been studying 
in the library. Appended to the report is the 
25th supplement to the second catalog; a 
classed list of the additions of 1906. 


Zanesville (O.) P. L. Miss Mary P. Farr, 
of the Drexel Institute Library School, has 
been engaged to catalog and classify the books 
of the library prior to its removal to its new 
building. This, in floor plan, follows closely 
the East Liberty branch of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. The interior decorations 
of the new building will be of the highest 
class, and its equipment complete im every 
respect. 
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FOREIGN 
Berlin. Bertiner He- 
rausgegeben von P. Schwenke’ und 
A. Hortzschansky. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1906. 4+163 p. 12°, pap., 
1.20 marks, 
_ An index to the 250 libraries of greater Ber- 
lin, including the public libraries, the various 
school libraries, the libraries of scientific in- 
stitutions, churches, corporations and societies, 
and several private collections. 


Brockville (Ontario, Can.) P. L. In order 
to assist in the reading of the better class of 
literature, the library is placing its facilities 
at the disposal of three reading clubs in the 
town. It has also inaugurated a lecture 
course, the first one being by Mrs. Morden 
on “Libraries, ancient and modern, with their 
treasures.” This was followed by an address 
on “Famous English cathedrals,” by Rev. H. 
H. Bedford-Jones. Other lectures will be 
given in the course. 


Cardiff (Wales) P. Ls. (44th rpt.— year 
ending Oct. 31, 1906.) Total in lib. 163.791 
(of which 109,684 are in school lib.). Issued, 
home use 620,378. Receipts £8361 9s. 1d.; ex- 
penditures same (salaries £2172 3s. 4 d., books 
£859 14s. 10d., newspapers and periodicals 
£364 3s. 4d., binding £208 5s. od., coal,’ firewood 
and sawdust £118, electric energy and fittings 
£235 16s. 5d., gas £129 10s. 3d.). 

“The great event of the year is the formal 
recognition by the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Education that a public li- 
brary is entitled to a share in the funds avail- 
able for higher education, provided the library 
undertakes work giving it a definite place in 
the education scheme of the area in which it 
is situated.” 


Florence, Italy. Bibl. Nazionale Centrale. 
During the year 1906 the library was open to 
the public 273 days for seven hours a day. 
64.348 printed works and 6096 manuscripts 
were consulted in the reading room. The li- 
brary was visited by 53,382 persons. Books 
and manuscripts were also lent to residents 
of the city and to other libraries of the vicin- 
ity. Accessions for the year amounted to 
7263 v., 19,765 printed unbound works, 64 v. 
of manuscripts and 464 documents. 
Jerusalem, Libraries of. Scumuvt, Nathaniel. 

Library facilities in Jerusalem. p. 41-46, 

apx to Catalogue of the American School 

for Oriental Study and Research. 1906. 

“There are more than a dozen libraries in 
Jerusalem which may be used by the advanced 
student of archzology.” <A brief account of 
each of these is given. 

New South Wales P. L., Sydney. Added 
6028 ; total 174,585. Issued, home use 138,806. 
Ref. room attendance 175,029; reading room 
351,890, of whom 5630 were women. The 
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increase in the year’s operations of the li- 
brary is given as 2.25 per cent. 

“During the year 230 boxes, containing 
10,595 volumes, were sent to 152 country 
centers; also, twenty ‘ive boxes, containing 
1276 volumes, to 13 different lighthouses 
along the coast of this state. Besides these 
boxes of books sent to groups of students 
in the country, 636 volumes have been for- 
warded through the post to 105 individual 
students resident in the outlying country dis- 
tricts, of whom 63 per cent. were public 
school teachers and 7 per cent. farmers. The 
books, in every instance, were of an educa- 
tional or scientific nature. 

“.. . The most notable event in the history 
of the library for many years past has been 
the decision of the government to proceed 
at once with the erection of the new National 
Library; precedence to be given to a special 
wing to contain the books, mss., and works 
of art of D. S. Mitchell, Esq., M.A. 

“On Nov. 14, 1905, a bill ‘to sanction 
the erection of a National Library for the 
state of New South Wales’ was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly. The bill finally 
passed both houses without amendment, and 
received the royal assent on Dec. 6, 1905. 
The task of drawing up the specifications 
and working drawings necessarily occupied 
some time; this has now been completed 
and tenders invited. It is confidently antici- 
pated that when the next annual report is 
submitted the Mitchell wing will be well on 
the way to completion. 

“In May last the Government decided to 
establish a new department, to be called the 
Intelligence Department, the organization and 
control of which was offered to the principal 
litrarian— Mr. H. C. L. Anderson, M.A. 
“On June 6 Mr. Anderson, with the con- 
sent of the trustees, accepted the appointment, 
with the status of a permanent head, re- 
taining for the present, by the express stipula- 
tion of the Government, the titles of principal 
librarian and registrar of copyright. In 
order to prevent confusion arising from the 
dual position thus occupied by Mr. Anderson, 
the library was transferred from the De- 
partment of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Labor and Industry to the Intelli- 
gence Department, which is under the 
premier’s control. 

Wellington (New Zealand) P. L. Under 
the direction of the library committee of the 
city council a prize-essay competition was 
held recently in the state schools of South 
Wellington. The competition had some new 
and interesting features. The object was to 
encourage the powers of observation and of 
descriptive writing in scholars of the primary 
schools of the city, and to popularize the 
Petherick Museum in the Newtown Public 
Library. The committee offered the free use 
of the Newtown Library to the 12 best essay- 
ists. Similar competitions have been ar- 
ranged for the other schools of the city. 
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Gifts and Bequests 


Boston P. L. The will of Mrs. Harriet F. 
Warren bequeaths to the library one of the 
most complete postage stamp collections in 
the country, valued at $2000. 


Camden (N. J.) F. P. L. William B. Hatch 
Post, No. 37, G. A. R., has voted to give its 
collection of books to the library. Among 
them is a set of the Philadelphia Jnquirer 
covering the whole of the Civil War. 

Greeniand (N.H.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Captain Thomas P. Salter the library re- 
ceives a bequest of $500. 

Penn College L., Oskaloosa, Ia. By the 
will of Miss Susan W. Steadly, of Denver, 
Col., the college library has received $2500 
to be used for the yearly purchase of books. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Abby S. Queen has 
left $30,000 for the erection and maintenance 
of a library building in memory of her hus- 
band, to be erected in 32d street, south of 
Wharton, Philadelphia. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Adriance Memorial L. 
The collection of the late James H. Weeks, 
comprising over 2000 volumes, has been pre- 
sented to the library by his daughters, the 
Misses Caroline B. and Elizabeth M. Weeks. 


Carnegie library gifts 


Anaheim, Cal. February, $10,000. Ac- 
cepted. 


Charlevoix, Mich. February, $10,000. 
The Dalles, Ore. March, $10,000 or $15,000. 


Millersburg, O. January, $15,000 for coun- 
ty library refused by county commissioners. 


Sandy Hill, N. Y. $10,000. Refused by 
trustees. 


Sparta, Ga. February, $5000. 
Oberlin, O. March, $25,000 additional. 


Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. March, 
$15,000. 


‘Librarians 


Barnum, Mrs. Adéle B., librarian of the 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Public Library, has 
resigned that position, to take effect in May. 


BoswELi, Miss Jessie P., of the New York 
State Library School, 1904-6, has resigned her 
position as cataloger at the University of 
Michigan to take a similar position in the 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library, Cincin- 
nati, O 


Carr, Miss Georgina E., of the New York 


State Library School, 1905-6, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Worcester ( Mass.) 
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Free Public Library to accept a similar posi- 
_- Union College Library, Schenectady, 


Ciinton, De Witt, of Troy, N. Y., for 31 
years librarian of the Troy Young Men’s As- 
sociation Library, now the Troy Public Li- 
brary, was on March I appointed librarian of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., succeed- 
ing Asa Don Dickinson. 


CrunpeN, Frederick M., librarian of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Public Library, is reported as 
greatly improved in health. Though Mr. 
Crunden’s recovery will be slow necessarily, 
his recent improvement has been such that 
his ultimate recovery is now hoped for. 


DurHam, Albert Riggs, librarian of the 
Reading (Pa.) Free Public Library since its 
establishment, died at his home in Reading on 
March 21, of pneumonia, aged 64 years. Mr. 
Durham was born May 16, 1842, in Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., and came to Reading in 1857, 
where he was educated at the public schools. 
He served as a volunteer through the Civil 
War and later entered a drug business, which 
he conducted until his death. He had much 
knowledge and love of books, and early in life 
became associate librarian of the old Reading 
Library Company. On the death of the libra- 
rian, William H. Strickland, Mr. Durham 
succeeded him, and he was the pioneer and 
leading spirit in the reorganization of that 
library as a free public library supported by 
the city. While he gave constant, devoted and 
earnest service to the library, he never relaxed 
his interest in his profession as a pharmacist, 
and was a well-known member of the state 
pharmaceutical association. He also belonged 
to the Keystone State Library Association 
and the Pennsylvania Library Club, 


Martin, W. R., has accepted the librarian- 
ship of the Hispanic Museum Library, Audu- 
bon Park, New York City. Professor Martin 
has been for nearly 20 years associate in the 
department of modern langu: ages and profes- 
sor of oriental languages in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Ct. He was born in China, 
where his father, a missionary, was president 
of the University of Pekin, but came to this 
country as a young boy, and is a graduate of 
Princeton University. His reputation as a 
scholar should make him eminently fitted to 
direct the organization, development and ad- 
ministration of the remarkable collection for 
the study of the Spanish language and litera- 
ture that Mr. Archer M. Huntington has es- 
tablished for the Hispanic Society. Professor 
Martin began his new work early in March. 

Neer, Miss Harriet C., of the New York 
State Library School, 1905-6, has been ap- 
pointed temporary assistant in the library of 
Vassar College. 

PALMER, Miss Carolyn, since 1899 librarian 
of the John B. Stetson University Library, at 
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Deland, Fla., died at Denver, Col., Feb. 1. 
Miss Palmer was a native of Vinton, Ia., and 
a graduate of Shepherdson College, Granville, 
O. She had held no other library position ex- 
cept that at Stetson. She was much interested 
in library development in the South, and for 
two years previous to her death had been 
president of the Florida Library Association. 


Reap, Charles Albert, assistant in the cata- 
log department of Harvard University Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of Cincin- 
nati (O.) University, and began his new du- 
ties on March 1. Mr. Read received his B.A. 
degree at Harvard in 1902, and since then has 
been employed in a responsible position in the 
college library. He succeeds Mrs. Harriet E. 
Hodge, who resigned the Cincinnati Univers- 
ity librarianship some time ago. An attrac- 
tive feature of the position is the efficient co- 
operative relations which have been estab- 
lished and will be increased between the Uni- 
versity and the Public libraries. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Hodges, librarian of the 
Public Library, was called to that position 
from the Harvard library in 1899. 


Situ, Miss Bessie Sargeant, B.L.S., New 
York State Library School, class of 1898, has 
resigned her position as librarian of the Car- 
negie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, Ia., to 
become assistant librarian of the Utica (N. 
Y.) Public Library. Miss Smith has been in 
charge of the Dubuque library since its or- 
ganization in 1902, and her enthusiasm and 
painstaking work have been chief factors in 
bringing the library into the front rank of 
the libraries in the state and making it of 
wide usefulness in its community. 


Witson, Thomas W., was on Feb. 14 ap- 
pointed state librarian of Delaware. 


Cataloging and Classification 


A. L. A. Booklist for March contains short 
lists of “Interesting lives for girls,” “College 
and boarding school stories,” and “Books for 
girls.” 

AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR OrIENTAL STUDY AND 
Researcu. Catalogue of the library, June, 
1905. New Haven [Ct.], Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor Co., 1906. 46 p. 8°. 

The catalog, prepared by Albert Ten Eyck 
Olmstead, is arranged under broad subject 
headings, with entries of brief title, author, 
place, and date. 


Brussets, Catalogue de la Bibliothéque Cen- 
trale du Ministére de I'Instruction Publique, 
t. 3: Generalités, Philosophie, Religion, So- 
ciologie, Philologie, Littérature. Bruxelles, 


F. Denis, 1906. 15+788 p. 
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CarNecIE Lisrary oF PittspurGcH. Classified 
catalogue. Part 8, History and travel. Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, 1907. 2068- 
2707+46 p. O. 65 c., postpaid. 

In this section, as in those preceding, the 
D. C. has been used, but books of travel relat- 
ing to each country are placed immediately 
following the histories of that country. The 
annotations are a useful feature. 


The Croypon (Eng.) Pustic Lipraries 
magazine, the Readers’ Index, for March and 
April, contains several short reading lists: 
“Woman suffrage,” “The channel tunnel,” 
“House of Lords,” “Vegetarianism.” 


Detroit (Mich.) Pustic Liprary. Bulletin 
no. 18 of books added to the library in 1906. 
Detroit, 1907. 299 p. O. 


District or Cotumsta P. L. begins the is- 
sue of a Monthly Bulletin with March. The 
first number contains several short reference 
lists, on Virginia history and Jamestown, 
William Dean Howells, Giosué Carducci, 
Washington in periodical literature. 


Enocu Pratt Free Lisrary, Baltimore. Bul- 
letin. v. 12, January, 1907. p. 1-104. 
Contains all titles added in 1906 to the cen- 

tral library and branches. 


Corporation Liprartes. In- 
dex catalogue of the Govanhill and Cross- 
hill District Library. Glasgow, February, 
1907. 56+436 p. D. pap., 4d.; ci., 8d. 
Prefaced by compact descriptive sketch of 

the district libraries (16 and two reading 

rooms), and of the form of catalog adopted; 
by-laws and regulations; “a few words to bor- 
rowers on the use and treatment of books ;” 
outline of ciassification (D. C. with slight 
modifications) ; list of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals ; author index to works in languages 
other than English; classed list of books in 
open cases in the reading room. The index 
catalog is a compact dictionary list, neatly 
printed, with infrequent brief annotations. 

Dates, number of volumes, illustrations and 

maps are given, much information being com- 

pressed into the brief entries. Convenient and 
well made. 


The Jouret (//l.) Pustic Lrprary Bulletin 
for March has lists of good short stories, sto- 
ries of the supernatural, and humorous stories. 


Liprary oF Concress. Calendar of the corre- 
spondence of George Washington with the 
Continental Congress; prep. from the orig- 
inal manuscripts in the Library of Congress 
by J. C. Fitzpatrick. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Office, 1906. 741 p. O. 
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Liprary oF Concress. Naval records of the 
American Revolution, 1775-1788; prep. from 
the originals in the Library of Congress by 
C. H. Lincoln. Washington, Gov. Print. 


Office, 1906. 549 p. O. 

This calendar covers Miscellaneous records 
and Bonds of the letters of marque, with a 
full index appended, and is a valuable key to 
the more important sources for the naval his- 
tory of the Revolution. It is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents at $1 per copy. 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN Br0cG- 
RAPHY. A set of 600 catalog cards indexing 
the important subjects other than biographies 
contained in the “National cyclopedia of 
American biography,” has been issued by the 
publishers of that work, James T. White & 
Co., 320 Fifth avenue, New York. These 
cards, which are intended for the use of libra- 
ries, refer to the more important historical 
subjects and information likely to be lost to 
the average user of the cyclopedia for lack of 
knowledge where to look for it. The cards 
are uniform in style with those issued by the 
Library of Congress, and the “A. L. A. list of 
subject headings” has been followed as closely 
as possible; one-half of the set (300 cards) 
refer to the index volume of the cyclopedia 
alone. The cards are furnished at cost of 
making, or $2 for the set. 


North Apams, (Mass.) Pustic Lrprary. 
Technical books. [North Adams,] 1907. 
20 p. O. 

A D. C. classed list of the best and most 
recent books in the classes of applied science 

and art in the library on March 1, 1907. 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Carnecie Li- 
BRARY Bulletin for February contains graded 
lists of books for children in the eighth grade 
and in the high school. 


The Witmincton (Del.) Institute L. Bul- 
letin for March has several short reading 
lists, evoked by the Jamestown Exposition, 
relating to Jamestown, Jamestown Exposition, 
John Smith, History of Virginia, Description 
and travel [Virginia]. 


Bibliograpby 


AtmaANnacs. Library of Congress. Prelim- 
inary check list of American almanacs, 
1639-1800; by H. A. Morrison. Washing- 
ton, Gov. Print. Office, 1907. 160 p. O. 


All titles represented by copies in the Li- 
brary of Congress or other libraries are in- 
dicated, and sources for other titles are 
stated. Printed in single column with one 
column blank. 


Arcuitecture. Reference list 7: Architec- 


ture. (/n Bulletin of Wallasey [Eng.] Pub- 
lic Libraries, Feb.-March, 1907. p. 67-75.) 


ARMATURES. Kinzbrunner, Carl. Continuous 
current armatures, their winding and con- 
struction. N. Y¥., D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1906. 12+-80 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (1 p.). 

Art. Jellinek, A. L. Internationale biblio- 
graphie der kunstwissenschaft. Bd. 3, 1904. 
Berlin, B. Behr, 1907. 6+-336 p. 

Association. Arnold, Felix. The psychology 
of association. N. Y., Science Press, 1906, 
[1907.] 5+80 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (5 p.). 

Astronomy. International catalogue of scien- 
tific literature. 5th annual issue [1905]. E: 
Astronomy. London, 1906. 8’. 

Best spooks. The Western Massachusetts 
Library Club issues, as a reprint from the 
Springfield Republican, its annual list of “Best 
books of the year” for 1907. The list is 
classed and contains 134 titles. 

Brie. Ballinger, John, and others. The Bi- 
ble in Wales: a study in the history of the 
Welsh people; with introductory address 
and bibliography. London, H. Sotheran & 
Co., 1906. 176 p. 8°. 

The bibliography covers 91 pages. The in- 
formation and material for the work were 
provided mainly by the exhibit of Welsh 
Bibles at the Cardiff Public Library in 1904, 
in celebration of the centenary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Bibliographia sten (147-149 Via Nizza, 
Turin, Italy) makes its appearance as nos. I-3 
of v. 1, for March, 1907, covering 12 pages. 
This is the organ of the Societa Tipografico- 
Editrice Nazionale of Turin, its title being 
formed of the initial letters of the name of 
that body. The first number contains a short 
editorial prospectus, outline of a proposed new 
Italian authors’ copyright league, classed an- 
notated record of new publications, and a de- 
partment of bibliographical notes. The sub- 
scription price is 2 lire in Italy, 3 lire nm other 
countries. 

Breuiocraruy. Bibliographia bibliographica 
universalis : Repertoire quinquennal des tra- 
vaux de bibliographie; publié sous la direc- 
tion de Henri La Fontaine. 6e année, 1903. 
Bruxelles, Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie, 1906. 12+-107 p. 8°. 

Printed on one side of the page. 

Booxs. Annual American catalog, 1906; cont. 
a record, under author, title, subject and se- 
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ries; also, full titles and descriptive notes, 
of all books recorded in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, 1906, directory of publishers, etc. 
[second supplement to the American Cata- 
log, 1900-1904]. N. Y., Office of Publishers’ 
Weekly, 1907. 36+354+352 p. Q. 

Cervantes. Gould, W. E. The subjunctive 
mood in Don Quijote de la Mancha. Balt., 
Md., [Johns Hopkins University], 1906. 
38 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 

Cuemistry. International catalogue of scien- 
tific literature. 4th annual issue [1904]. D: 
Chemistry. Part 2, Subject catalogue. 
London, 1906. 8°. 

Cottempota. Folson, J. W., and Welles, M. 
U. Epithelia degeneration, regeneration, 
and secretion in the mid-intestine of the 
collembola. Urbana, IIl., University of Il- 
linois, (University studies.) 1906. 40 p. 4°. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 


CosMIC MECHANISM. Snyder, Carl. The world 
machine: the first phase, the cosmic mechan- 
ism. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
16+-488 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (4 p.). 

Deatu. Ferreres, J. B. Death real and appa- 
rent. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder, 1906. 
133 p. 12°. 

Medical and theological literature referred 

to in the present work (6 p.). 

Garvens. Reading lists on gardens. (In 
Indianapolis Public Library Bulletin, March, 
1907. p. 15-16.) 

Gro.tocy. Grabau, A. W: Guide to the geol- 
ogy and paleontology of the Schoharie Val- 
ley in eastern New York. Albany, N. Y., 
N. Y. State Education Dept., 1906. 77- 
386 p. 8°, (N. Y. State Museum bulletin, 
Paleontology. ) 

Bibliography (4 p.). 

—. Ries, Heinrich. Economic geology of 
the United States. Ed. 2. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1907. 23+451 p. il. 8°. 

List of the more: important papers which 


have been issued since the appearance of the 
first edition (5 p.). 


GotpsmiTH, Ottver. Jenks, T. In the days 

of Goldsmith. N. Y., A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1907. 7+275 p. D. (Lives of great writers.) 
Bibliography (2 p.). 
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GrEEK ALLEGORY. Hersman, Mrs. A.B. Stud. 
ies in Greek allegorical interpretation. Chic., 
{[Mrs. A. B. Hersman,] 1906, [1907.] 64 p. 
O. 

Bibliography (1 p.). Bibliography of works 
quoted by Plutarch (2 p.). 

The Independent in its issue of Jan. 21 be- 
gan the publication of a series of brief retfer- 
ence lists on subjects of current interest. 
They are intended to be of especial service to 
librarians, and are printed in the advertising 
pages, so that they may be clipped and posted 
without injuring the periodical. The list of 
Jan. 21 was on “Jamaica and earthquakes.” 
The other lists so far published are: Jan. 31, 
“Socialism ;” Feb. 21, “The new pure food 
law ;” Feb. 28, “Book of Genesis;” Mar. 14, 
“Carducci;” Mar. 21, “Esperanto;” Mar. 28, 
“Honduras and Nicaragua.” 


MarRKET Houses. Bibliography of market 
houses. (Jn American Architect and Build- 
ing News, Jan. 12, 1907. 91 :28-29.) 
Reprinted from Durm’s “Handbuch der 

architecture.” 

MoTHs AND BUTTERFLIES. Special list on 
moths and butterflies. (Jn Bulletin of Os- 
terhout Free Library, March, p. 78.) 

Mozart. Mozart, J.C. W. A Twenty piano 
compositions; ed. by Carl Reinecke. Bost., 
Oliver Ditson Co., [1907.]  19+181 p. (Mu- 
sicians’ lib.) 4°. 

Bibliography (1 p.). 

Newspapers. Rowell, G. P., ed. Newspapers 
worth counting (including, doubtless, some 
that are not). N. Y., G. P. Rowell & Co, 
1907. no paging, 8°. 

Patrick, St. Reference list. (Jn Rockford 
Public Library Bulletin, March, p. 80.) 


PESTILENCES AND EPIDEMICS. Gowen, V. S. 
Some aspects of pestilences and other epi- 
demics. (Jn Journal of Psychology, Jan- 
uary, 1907. 18:1-60.) 

Treats of the psychological aspects of the 
black death, the flagellants, the dancing mania, 
children’s crusades, lycanthropy, witchcraft, 
commercial crazes, religious epidemics, fol- 
lowed by a bibliography of 113 titles. 

Pnrysics. Moore, B. E. A spectrophotometric 
study of solutions of copper and cobalt. 
Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska, 1906, 
[1907.] 109-152 p. 8°, (University studies.) 
Bibliography (2 p.). 


RELicious EDUCATION. Smith, Rev. William 
Walter. A bibliography for Sunday-school 
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teachers. (Jn Religious Education, Decem- 

ber, 1906. 1:187-192.) 

This bibliography will be found heipful to 
librarians, for in many libraries there are fre- 
quent inquiries for works on this subject. It 
is classified under the following headings: 
Principles of religious education; Child study, 
psychology. general principles; The primary 
age, and childhood; Adolescence — boys and 
girls; Methods and religious pedagogy; Pri- 
mary teaching; Organization and _ special 
methods; Grading and curriculum; Sugges- 
tions for parents. 


Rwopes SCHOLARSHIPS. Scholz, R. F., and 
Hornbeck, S. K. Oxford and the Rhodes 
scholarships. N. Y., Oxford University 
Press, (Amer. Branch,) 1907. 8+172 p. D. 
Bibliography (1 p.). 

RoMANs AveNTURE. Easter, D. B. A study 
of the magic elements in the romans d’ aven- 
ture and the romans bretons. pt. 1. Balt., 
Md., [Johns Hopkins University,] 1906. 9+ 
56 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (6 p.). 

Scnoots. Farrington, F. E. The public pri- 
mary school system of France, with special 
reference to the training of teachers. N. 
Y., Teachers’ College, 1906. 303 p. (Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, contribu- 
tions to education.) 8°. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 

Socrat. sciences. The Internationale In- 
stitut fiir Sozial-Bibliographie in Berlin has 
just published its year-book. Among other 
items of interest it gives the statistics of lit- 
erary production in the field of social science. 
In the 14 countries which the report covers 
there appeared 19,438 works, of which 8590 
were books and 10,848 were pamphlets and 
reprints of speeches. The chief part of this 
enormous literary production is in the field 
of political sociology, covering 6134 works; 
this is followed by practical national economy 
with 3830 works; politics with 1747 works, 
and theoretical national economy with 1672 
works. In these statistics popular social lit- 
erature is not taken into consideration. Sep- 
arating this production of social literature by 
languages, it is notable that 9455 works, in 
round numbers about 50 per cent. of the social 
literature of the world, appears in the German 
language ; French follows with 3489 works; 
English with 3193; Dutch with 783; Russian 
with 609; Italian with 656; Scandinavian with 

19; Hungarian with 333; Polish with 130; 

panish with 68, etc. The institute publishes 
the titles of these 20,000 works (in round 
numbers) in its year-book, and divides them 
under 72 headings. In its monthly bulletin, 

Kritische Blatter fiir die Gesammten Social- 
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wrssenschaften, edited by Dr. Herman Beck, 

current literature of the year also appears 

similarly classified and annotated. The work 

of compilation is accomplished by means of a 

staff of scholars in all countries, assisted by 

the great bookselling firms and bookselling 
organizations. The collaboration of authors 
is also enlisted, and they are requested to 
send to the institute a bibliographical note or 
an abstract of their works before publication. 

The year-book reports a successful year, with 

a membership of over 300; the institute was 

founded only a year and a half ago. 

Socrattsm. Le Rossignol, J. E. Orthodox 
socialism: a criticism. N. Y., Crowell & 
Co., [1907.] 7+147 p. D. (Lib. of economics 
and politics.) 

Bibliography (4 p.). 

Spatn. Clarke, H. B. Modern Spain, 1815- 
1898 ; with memoir by the Rev. W. H. Hut- 
ton. N. Y., Putnam, 1906, [1907.] 26+ 
510 p. 12°, (Cambridge hist. series.) 
Bibliography (11 p.). 

Strauss, Richard. Reference list. (/n Rock- 
ford Public Library Bulletin, March, p. 79.) 

Success. Reich, Emil. Success in life. N. 
Y., Duffield & Co., 1907. 15+350 p. 12°. 
Appendix contains a list of books in various 

branches making for success (10 p.). 

Almquist, J. A. Sveriges biblio- 
grafiska litteratur. Pt. 2: Arkiv och bib- 
liotheksvasen, pt. 1. Stockholm, 1906. 
122 p. 8°. (Jn Kungl. Bibliotekets Hand- 
lingar 28, 1905.) 

Taxation. Hord, J. S. Internal taxation in 
the Philippines. Balt., Md., Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1907. 45+12 p. O. (Johns Hopkins 
Univ, studies in hist. and polit. sci.) 
Bibliography (1 p.). 

TECHNICAL Books. Bibliography of technical 
books. (Jn Kansas City Public Library 
Quarterly, January, p. 7-46.) 

A classed list followed by author list and 
subject index. 


SWEDEN. 


Vine cutture. Bulletin des Bibliothéques 
Populaires for March contains a short bib- 
liographical article on vine culture and wine 
making, noting the most valuable works on 
the subjects. 

List of works in the library re- 
(Jn New York Public 
2 pts. 


VIRGINIA. 
lating to Virginia. 
Library Bulletin, February, March. 
p. 64-83, 99-125.) 

West Vircinia. Fast, R. E., and Maxwell, 
H. The history and government of West 
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Virginia. Ed. 3. Morgantown, W. Va., 
Acme Publishing Co., 1906. 10+518 p. 12°. 
Bibliography (10 p.). 


Woman. Donaldson, James. Woman: her 
position and influence in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and among the early Christians. N. 
Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 278 p. 

Biblicgraphy (14 p.). 
INDEXES 

Dierricn, F., ed. Bibliographie der deutschen 
zeitschriften-literatur mit einschlufs von 
sammelwerken und zeitungsbeilagen; unter 
mitwirkung v. A. L. Jellinek und E. Roth. 
Supplementbd 7. Bibliographie der deut- 
schen rezensionen 1906. Lief. 1. Leipzig, 
F. Dietrich, 1907. 4°, 27,50 m. 


Fietcuer, W. I:, ed. The annual library in- 
dex, 1906; including periodicals, American 
and English; essays, book chapters, etc., 
bibliographies, necrology, and index to dates 
of principal events; ed., with the co-opera- 
tion of members of the American Library 
Association. N. Y., Office of Publishers’ 


Weekly, 1907. 7+384 p. O. 


Provipence Pustic Liprary, comp. Index to 
reference lists published in library bulletins 
from October, 1901, to December, 1906, in- 
clusive. (Bulletin of Bibliography pam- 
phlets, no. 16.) Bost., Boston Book Co., 


1907. 32 p. O. 25 c. 
_ The constant usefulness of this index in 
its present cumulated form will be recognized 
by all librarians who have found its serial is- 
sue of value during the past six years. 


Hotes and Queries 


New Journat or ComMerce, 1836, 
WANTED. —I have searched a number of li- 
braries for a file of the New York Journal of 
Commerce of the year 1836, but have been 
unable to find a copy for that year, although 
several libraries have files for preceding and 
succeeding years. It seems to me that a note 
in the Liprary JOURNAL might bring a reply, 
should any library that I have not visited 
happen to have the missing file. I have re- 
ceived returns from the publication in the 
September L. y. of my list of labor papers, 
and have been able to borrow two files of pa- 
pers by that means. 

J. R. Commons, 

American Bureau of Industrial Research, 

Madison, Wis. 
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BULLETINS ON BOOKBUYING. Bulletin no. 32 
(March, 1907) of the A. L. A. Committee 
on bookbuying notes the library lists and arti- 
cles appearing in the Jndependent, New York, 
and the Baltimore Sun; and the repealing of 
the book price rules by the American Publish- 
ers’ Association, reported in Publishers’ 
Weekly, Jan. 19. It reports that William 
Abbatt, 141 E. 25th st., New York City, has 
offered to reprint Samuels’ “From forecastle 
to cabin” and Catherwood's “Rocky Fork” at 
$1.50 each, provided sufficient support is se- 
cured to justify an edition of 500 copies, and 
that Scribners have issued new editions of 
sunner’s “Jersey street and Jersey lane” and 
“Zadoc Pine.” Miss Lord's article on “Prin- 
ciples and practice of bookbuying,” reprinted 
from the Lisrary JOURNAL, may be had at § c. 
a copy. “Comparison of English and American 
prices” for five books (all pub. by Longmans} 
is given, as an additional argument for im- 
portation. 

PATTERSON’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 
—l.est other librarians should be misled as 
I have been by the claims of Patterson’s 
“School and college directory,” that the infor- 
mation contained in the book “has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought down to date,” I 
wish to call attention to the fact that the list 
of schools of theology under Massachusetts. 
page 303, is exactly the same as the year 
before, page 303. There are only three 
schools given, and unless my memory fails 
me, I distinctly wrote last year and called 
attention to the fact that they had failed to 
put in the names of: Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass.; Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass.; Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton, Mass.; Tufts 
Divinity School, Tufts College, Mass. 

Such a failure to put in names of schools as 
prominent as these shows a slovenly editing, 
and makes the book, for a list of theological 
schools, not worth the buying. 

Wa tter C. GREEN, 

Meadville (Pa.) Theological School Library. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC MEN. — “American public 
men: a manual for autograph collectors,” by 
John A. Larkin (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1), 
should be useful to librarians as well as to 
autograph collectors. It consists of 17 lists of 
names and dates of public men whose auto- 
graphs are of interest, including members of 
the Stamp Act Congress, signers of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration, generals of the Revolu- 
tion, signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, presidents and members of the Continen- 
tal Congress, signers of the Constitution, mem- 
bers of the Federal Convention, governors or 
presidents of the 13 colonies, parentage of the 
presidents, the presidents, vice-presidents, and 
cabinets of the 35 administrations, the admin- 
istrations of the Southern states, justices of 
the supreme court, etc. An index is ap- 
pended. 
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New York, April gth, 1907 
The R. R. Havens Company, of 153-157 


West 23d Street, New York, announce the 


Catalogue of the American Library of the late 
Dr. Wm. H. Egle, of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dr. Egle was for many years the State 
Librarian of Pennsylvania, and his library contains 
many rare and valuable books, especially of 
Pennsylvania Local Interest. 


Copies of this catalogue mailed post free 
to Librarians. 


We Wish All Librarians 


to become acquainted with the articles comprising the 


‘‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Which will Provide Outside and Inside Protection to the Books, 
Increasing Their Durability and Keeping Them Clean. 


We have supplied the Public Schools, Parochial Schools and Public Libraries for 25 years 


The Holden J Adjustable Book Cover 


Is Waterproof and Germproof, Wears Like Leather 
You need a sample in order to appreciate the merit of using same. 


The Holden ‘‘T’’ Binder Holden Perfect Self Binder 
Holden Adhesive Material-Gummed one or both sides 
Holden Silk Finish Adhesive Materials-—In colors 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper 
Holden Gummed Labels 
Holden Gummed Alphabets Holden Gummed Numerals 


WILL ALL BE SENT FOR INSPECTION ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. Hoven, Pres’t. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M, C. Hotpen, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 


market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 


Monthly Bulletin. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Bookseliers, 33-37 E. ITth St., Mew York 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 
LIBRARY ACENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D. C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, Ill.), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, Ill.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.), 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenwum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 


College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, Ltd, 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai] Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DES€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriodicais 
aed Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes» 

ates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETtv. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers. Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Prvate Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long expeiience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it. and in smal) matters as well as great. 


established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
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WE ARE from time to time anticipating the 

publication of new, desirable books for 
Public Library use and are sending out lists of 
such priced ready bound from the sheets at low 
prices. 

We will mail these announcements of forth- 
raping books to any librarian requesting us to 
O so. 

Catalogues of replacements priced ready 
bound from the sheets will also be mailed on 
application. 

Send for terms for rebinding your Lending 
Library books. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


1242-46 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FUBUSHERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


LONDON : 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar faciljties for handling all library business in- 


M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 
Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 


American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usuall id by American dealers. 
Their and retail business makes it practicable to buy al} 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 


Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


Pfister Bookbinding Co. (inc.) 


141-155 East 25th St. ‘e ‘e Ne The Lexington Building 


We make a specialty of Library bindings. 
The books are sewed entirely upon muslin, making the most durable 


and flexible book for library use ever made by any bookbinder. 
Sample orders solicited. Send for price list. 


(Patent applied for) 


NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


142-144 East 59th Street, New York 
Between Third and Lexington Avenues 
We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 
Estimates Given 
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Books for Children iil 
The following are some of our stories | 
which picture life as the children see it, | 


and with the charm and power of true 
literature: 


Lolami the Little Cliff Dweller 
Lolami in Tusayan 


chase ali your school books at ome 
Jack and Nell in Field and Forest "We do the largest shoe! book 


. You can send to us for any schoo! or 


The King and His Wonderful Castle 


in ever om, every 
| f T city aod nearly every town in the 
Tales of Troy 
W 0 St tomers. us a trial order 
. close this card witb your first order 

agner pera ores d If you heve any or college book 


The Story of Our English Grandfathers 
Etc. Etc. Ete. 


Write for our full descriptive catalogue. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. n 


Bloomington, Illinois I 


. 
i | 


GEO. B. MELENEY & CO. 


1044 First National Bank Building 


119 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of library furniture. Personal attention given to 
designs and layouts. Designs and plans made by experienced men. 
Estimates made for complete equipment, or bids submitted on archi- 
tect’s specifications. Consultation on library outfitting /ree. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


~ QUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices, 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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DIRECTORY OF DEALERS 


Who Issues Catalogs of Rare Books, ‘““Remainders” 
and Slightly Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. ,Megasine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 


outta. John R., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 

“Bargain Book Shop.” 1 Barclay St., New York. 

Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Book Exchange Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 

Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St. Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. (Serial Sets and Law Books. 

Brentano's, Publishers and Union Sq., 
ew York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 

Burrows Brothers Company, Clevel land, Ohio. 
(Americana, Publishers’ Remainders.) 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Caspar, C. N., 31 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clark, Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Clark, A. S, 218 ashington Street, Peekskill, N. 
. (Any catalogue issued by me tells the story 
better than I can here.) 

Clarke, Chas. W., Co., 128 W. 23d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

DeWolfe & Fiske Co., The Archway Bookstore, 365 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., ‘Chicago, Ills. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St. , Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Book Shop, 1105 Walnut St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana and Natural History Books.) 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St. Beaten, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. 
Harper, Francis P., 14 West 22d St., New York. 
(Cotgieguee of Choice Books at low prices.) 
Havens, R. R., Co., 153-757 West 23d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, Henry’ R., Springfield, Mass. 

=, E. W., 2 East 42d St., New York. 

<imball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty of Ame ricana.) 

Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 4" -648 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. (Send list 0 some Wanted.) 

Lemcke & Buechner, " East 17th St., New York. 

Littlefield, wy Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Lowdermilk, W. G 

McDonough Co., yA Albany, N. Y. 

Madigan, P. F., 24 East 21st New York. 

Malkan, Beary, 8 Broadway, York. 

McLean, S. F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New York. 

McVey, John’ Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, Lewis S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Medical books exclusively.) 

Mendoza, wo 17 Ann St., New York. 

Merriam, R. H., 419 Garrison St., Fremont, Ohio. 

Morris Book Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

Morrison, ‘arnham, Elizabeth, 'N. J. (Amer- 
ica, Rebellion, Genealogies, General Literature.) 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 117 N. 13th St., Phila., 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
( Theological.) 

Shepard Book Co., State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(Catalo to Ts on request.) 

Skinner, John, arl Albany, 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 129-133 West “20th = 
York. (Books in various langua ) 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Ger- 
man publications in all departments.) 

Taylor, Thos. Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phiets Relating to America.) 

Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 
Traver, C. L., Trenton, N. J. yee relating to 
New Jersey a specialty.) 
Union ~~ Association, 44 23d St.. New 

York. merican and English 


28 Henrietta St., London. 
& Co., Hochstrasse, 6, Frankfort, Ger. 


Allen, E. G., & Son, 
Baer, Joseph, 


Baker's 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 


mingham, 
Brown, Win —— St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Edwards, F. ma High St., Marylebone, London. 


Gilhofer & Ranschburg, . Bognergasse 2. Vienna, 
Austria. Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger. 
Hiersemann, ‘Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 
Maggs en. 109 Strand, London, Eng. 
Nij oa. Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 


Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss.. Rare Books, Prints.) 

Stechert, NS E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 


Pari 
Steiger, *E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Supply foreign dealers’ catalogs, in all depart- 


ts.) 
Stevens B. F., & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 


ng. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
(Americana and Economics.) 

Terquem. Com +» 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


OOKS.—All atone books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


5a Park Street, = Boston, Mass. 


Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 


Books and Prints Relating to American 
History a Specialty 
MONTHLY CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES ISSUED 


“ANTESING THAT’S A BOOK” 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS Co. 
French Boeks 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - Mew York 


Ne Branch Send for Catalegues. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


‘TICE & LYNCH 
Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


Importations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


READY 


NOW 


A 


Bibliographical 
Guide | 


Price 25 


An annotated guide following the | 
arrangement of the A. L. A. Guide 
and devoted to some of the scarcest | 
Will be sent free to 
Librarians and assistants. 


cents 


Americana. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Department B 


CLEVELAND - - - OHIO 


Magazines. I will undertake 

to supply any 

magazine or review published, at a price 

per copy depending upon its market value, 

or the cos of finding same, if not on hand. 

I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 

in stock, and the assortment is as varied 

as the production of the periodical press for 

the last one hundred years. A Business- | 

like query with list of wants will be met by | 

@ prompt and business-like reply. . . . 
A. S. CLARK 

> N. ¥. 


ENGINEERING 
LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY) 
Reviews (impartially) more technical 
books than any other publication in the 
world. A valuable guide for librarians 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


The Engineering News Pub ishing Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 


LIBRARY 
ORDERS 


For a number of years 
we have been unusu- 
ally successful in fill- 
ing the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


No house in the country 
has better facilities for hand- 
ling this business, as our large 
stock makes prompt service 
possible, and our long exper- 
ience enables us to give val- 
uable aid and advice to 
librarians, 


Catalogue Cards 
and Card Cabinets 


We carry a special 
line and will be glad 


to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG 
& Co. 


CHICAGO 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


INKS, MUCILAGE, ETC.—Continued. 
Gavlord Bros. N. “st 
271 9 roo 
Che Co., 123 Libert New York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. yt Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & UN: Y. City. 
| The Wire Novelty Co. "Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 


Bicycle Ladder Co., 65 St., 


Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N 


Cearie’ Chivers, 1242 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. Geist, 45s 6th Ave., +) . City. 

Neumann Bros., 142-144 E, St, N. 
Pfister Co., 


Walon’ Se, N. ¥. Ci 
BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Patent Book Cover Co., Mass. 
._G. Johnston & Co., ran 


an Everen, 60’ Ann St. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O 
N, Y. 


Art Metal Constructi 
k B. Cornell Iron Works. 
oller & Smith, 298 Broadway, 4's ” City. 


Bureau, 530A Ave., Boston. 
Meleney & Co., —_ St., Chicago. 


Snead & Co., Jersey City, 
CARBON PRINTS AND a 

Braun, Clement & Co., ‘W. sth Agee Y. City. 
Cosmos’ Picture Co., 2 St., Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., 

CARD AND “CABIIETS, 
Art Metal Co. 

ke & as8 
Globe Wernicke = Broadway, 


Koller & Smith, 208 oadway, 


Libr Atlantic Ave., 
A. SJ 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Macy a 43 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester 

Yawman & Erbe Rochester, 
CATALOG CARDS. 

Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Canal St., N. Y. City. 

Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadw N, & 

Koller & Smith, 208 Broadway, 


Libra Bureau, 5 o Atlantic Ave., 

A. G urg & 215-221 Wabash Ane Ave., Chicago, 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, ~+~<~“— PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 

Arabol Mfg. 100 Williams St., New York. 


s Flexible Glue and Library 


Clipper Mfg. Co., New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Duane St., New York. 


Lawton & Co., 30 Vesey St., New York; 59 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 
Yawman Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, A 


| BOOKS WANTED. 


Lyceum and Carnegie Library, Houston, Tex. 
| Library Journal, 1901. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A COLLEGE LIBRARIAN (man) desires 
work for the summer. Free June 1. Address F. A., 
care of Lisrary yourNnaL, New York. 


- 


A ‘LIBRARIAN of several years’ varied experience 
seeks public library position in thriving community 
where an aggressive, up-to-date work is wanted. 
Library school graduate. Highest references. Ex- 
PERIENCE, care of LrBrary JOURNAL, 298 B’way, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


APPRENTICES. — Columbia University Library 
(New York) will take five apprentices for the 
academic year, 1907-’08. raduates preferred. 
For details, write Miss H. Ba ESCOTT, as above, 
before June 1, giving Sate 


Fireproof Building, Storage and Fumigating 
Vaults 


DAVID SFARQUHAR 


Bookbinder 


Binders to over 750 Libraries 


ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMOUS 
NEW PROCESS LIBRARY BINDING 


Fair Oaks St., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Books 


for 


Libraries 


A new catalogue of over 10,000 
books for libraries, at 40 to 
60 per cent. discount, will 
be sent on application. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
67 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


Some helps in choosing 
GOOD READING FOR CHILDREN 


Children’s Réading, isis at the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Price, 25¢. 


Actual experlefice has proved the value and excellence of the beoks listed. There 
are also descriptivé notes. 


Useful Alike to Libraries, Clubs or Parents 


Books pers and CAROLINE M. Hew- 


INS. - Price, 15¢. 


This list By the librarian of the Hartford Public Library is not only a catalog, but is 
made readable by little introductory remarks on each subject. 


Reading for the lade by ag SARGENT. In 
sheets. - Price, 75c. 


Supplement, by M. E. and A. L. Sarcent. Price, 25¢. 


These are classified and annotated. Besides book titles there are under each heading 
references to the best articles on the subject im the young folks’ periodicals, making a 
valuable tbol for librarians. The subject index covers both the original work and the 
supplement. 

Only a limited number can be supplied. 


4 A. L. A. Booklist. - - Price, $1.00 per year. 


This little periodical issued monthly from October to May inclusive, is invaluable 
to librarians and to readers interested in following current publications. The 
list is made by collaboration of librarians, trustees, Jibrary commissions, and specialists, 
who aim to select each month the best of the new publications in all departments of 
literature. Each title is followed by a descriptive note telling also the value of the book 
and indiéates the class of readers likely to be interested in it. 


A Special Section in Each issue is Devoted to New Books 
for Children 


For infortwation about other books and especially about the card publications, address 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING BOARD 
_ 34 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 
All New Copies 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL BAN THORNE 
Horatio Ulustrated. ramo,cloth. N. ¥. (Harper), s893. (Pub: $r.25.) Postpaid 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, 1546-1891. 1d R. Raney 
vols. in one, Gyo, cloth. ¥. (Harper), 188. (Pub. $2.90.) Postpai 


MEMOIRS OF A REAR-ADMIRAL WHO HAS SERVED FOR MORE 
THAN A CENTYV NAVY. .By S. R. Illustrated. Gyo, cloth, 
PP. 397. Harper), r8g8. Postpaid $1.00 
FIFTY YEARS IN JOURNALMAEL EMBRACING RECOLLECTIONS AND 
RSONAL EXPERIENCES, WITH AVTOBIOGRAPHY. By Brockway 
agraved portrait. 8vo, cloth, pp. Watertown, 1 
A well written book replete with mteresting important events, folitical and historical, 
from the time of Jackson. Contains several chapters relating te Lincoin and the War, etc. 


book iliustrates all the staty 
te the mysteries cf thease plants ina most dtlight/ail manner. 


THE STORY OF Sy GREAT MARCH, FROM THE DIARY OF A 
STAFF OFFICE By Major W. Nickoxs. illustrations. 


cloth, pp. 456. 
“ Thave read ‘The Stor 
whe made the March and ha 


REMINISCENCES OF FORTS SUMTER AND MOULTRIE IN 1860-1861. 
Asyxe Dove.enay. Ilustrated, temo, cloth N. ¥. (Harper), 1876. 0.50 
“Bis history is writion without fear or aver, pr Jacteas they 
fhem with the lacquer ef stl/ praise or captions ¥. Express 


NOTES JAPAN. By ALrrep PassOns. Maay Mustrations. Svo, cloth. (Har- 
jis studies of grove, and temple, of flower 
On the A. L. A. list. 


FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE. THROUGH SINAIL, THE 


AND THE 
(Harper), 1879. 


Tink, CONMUNISTIE, $0 SOCIETIES OF UNITED STATES, 


VISIT AN By Cuartas Nospxorr. [iustrated. 
4. A. diet. 


On the The author writes with « ot candor and impartiality. 


INDIKA, , LHE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 
. Husst. Maps and illustrations. Large tvo, cloth; N. ¥..(Harper), «891. (Pub. §3. 79), 4 


THE LIFE OF JAMES DWIGHT DANA, SCIENTIFIC EXPLORER, MINER- 
ALOGIST, ZOOLOGIST. By D. C. Guman.. Portraits and illustrations. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CONPEDEmeTe STATES IN AMERICA. 
By Jerrerson Davis. Portrait. 8vo, cloth) pp. sos. N. ¥., 890. 

OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT IN THE 
FROM EXECUTED ANCIENT AND MODERN Wonks. A nord of Reference for the 
Architect er ecorative Artist and Practical Painter. By W. 
plates. Cloth. (Scribner), 1882. (Pub. §8.co,) Postpaid 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART IN ALL TIMES AND IN ae 
LAN James Parton. Profusely illustrated. Square cloth, pp. 340. 


The work of the kind published. 


LIFE IN wot A JOURNAL OF A ViStT TO THE Seg OF THE 
ND THE PALM. By Tuomas Eweanx, Ulustrated, cloth, pp. «469. N.Y. 


he work te literally @ cyclopedia at regards Brasii,” 


KOREA. By Ancus Hamizton. 

(Scribner), 1904. (Pub. §r.g0 net.) 
NIEL, MORROW COMPANY (nacorperatea) 
646 and 648 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


APRIL CA TALOGUE READY 


; 
3 
OUR NATIVE ORCHIDS. By Hamittonw Gieson and H. L. t00 
illustrations from drewiags by Mr. Gideon. Square 8yo, cloth. N. ¥, (Doubieday), r905. (Pub. ba OT : : 
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